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Cn all members of the fialy 
Nanw Surivtu, the editors ex- 
tend their greetings for a 
joyous, holy Christnas 


LIBERALISM 


HERE is an ever increasing number of those who delight to call them- 
selves Liberals, though we believe that the majority have no concep- 
tion of Liberalism. They have a vague notion that it is advanced and 

the smart thing to be known as a Liberal, even though they may not have 
the remotest idea of the implications. 


[t 1s a favorite pastime for those with considerable leisure and little respon- 
- sibility to dabble in the various “isms” of the hour. They flatter them- 
selves that they are thinkers when they toy with parlor Socialism. While 
their meetings often do little more than pass the time they can be the 
nurseries where the seedlings of false philosophy are nurtured. 


[THE gorgeous creatures of Hollywood, whose sole claim to fame is a flair 


for mimicry, become so dazzled by the spotlight in which they stand that 
- they feel impelled to speak on any subject at any time. These deluded ego> 
tists Boe that ices Power to sway audiences: rests on VES yee. tae 
j ris : = oy ae 
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new discoveries and new advances all men should be liberal in this sense. 
There is, however, a-Liberalism which implies complete freedom from any 
moral order and the fundamental principles of this Liberalism is: “It is con- 
trary to the natural, innate, and inalienable right of the liberty and dignity 
of man, to subject himself to an authority, the root, rule, measure, and sanc- 
tion of which is not in himself.” This principle implies a denial of all true 
authority, especially authority that would bind man morally. By proclaim- 
ing man’s absolute freedom Liberalism leads ultimately to a denial of God and 
religion and if pushed to its ultimate conclusion would deify Society. 


Maxxism, Communism, and all the other “isms” whether they be disguised 

under such names as “The League for Industrial Democracy” or “The 
League against War and Fascism” are forms of Liberalism which have been 
condemned by the Church. Catholics must be constantly on their guard 
against identifying themselves with this kind of broadmindedness. 


uw YY 


LEWDNESS 


“communities—this would be a positi 


"Tue Lecion or Decency accomplished a great deal in its fight for cleaner 

pictures but the work is not yet finished and will never be finished while 
there are showmen whose stock-in-trade is lewdness. Since it is no longer 
good business to produce such pictures in Hollywood these men import them 
from Europe. We object to these imports of rottenness. 


FrorEIcners, however, have no corner on lewdness for it is being exploited 

in our own country. There is not a week or a month that passes without 
some new magazine attaining a place of prominence on our newsstands. 
Daring cover illustrations entice buyers, while the contents, for the most 
part, consist of lewd pictures, innuendo and plain smut. These magazines 
make no appeal to the intellect for they are designed to arouse only the 
animal instincts. They undermine the moral character of an adult; they 
destroy all sense of decency in the juvenile. — i 


a 


Hoty Name Socretres should exert their power and influence to hav 
decent and degrading publications banished from >wssta 


FATHER 
of the 


AMERICAN 
NAVY 


“There are gallant hearts whose glory 
Columbia loves to name, 

Whose deeds shall live in story 
And everlasting fame. 

But never yet one braver, 
Our starry banner bore, 

Than saucy old Jack Barry, a rae 
The Irish Commodore.” 


NE of the truest heroes of the 
Revolution was John Barry, 
the father and founder of the 

American Navy. He was born in the 
year 1745, in the seaside parish of 
Tacumshane, fronting on the broad 
Atlantic, in the county of Wexford, 
Ireland. His father was what was 
termed, “a snug farmer,” 

The purest principles of the Cath- 
olic faith were deeply impressed upon 
the mind and heart of the youthful 
Barry, and brightly they shone forth 
throughout his whole life. The home 
of his birth’ was so near the beach 


sion; and at the age 
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that “he had but to step out of his 
own door, to stand beside the sea.” 
As his eye daily swept the majestic 
Atlantic, the mind of the ardent boy 
expanded, and he conceived a great 
fondness for a life on the ocean wave. 
His father, noticing the direction of 
his inclinations, placed him on board 
oi a merchantman; and, at about 
fourteen years of age, John Barry — 


adelphia and the British ports. © 
_ By self-culture and fidelity to duty, 
he rose. rapidly. in his chosen profes-— . 
an of twenty-five - 

= > pa om ": ©. 
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he was captain of the Black Prince, 
one of the best packet vessels of that 
day. 
Meredith, of 


The owner of this ship was Mr, 
-hiladelphia, at whose 
house Washington was an occasional 
visitor. Here “the Father of 
Country” first met the young sailor, 
~and marked the future Commodore.” 
At the breaking out of the 
tionary War, 
prosperous man, 


his 


Revolu- 
Captain Barry 
actively 
his favorite profession, 
acquiring a 


was a 
engaged in 
rapidly 
But early in 
1775, he espoused the cause of the 
eppressed American colonies and em- 
barked his all in the struggles of his 
adopted country. No American Navy 
was then in existence. 


and 
fortune. 


Congress pos- 
sessed no ships. 

Captain Barry, 
of those bold, enterprising spirits, 
suited to the exigencies of the times, 
and well fitted for bringing into exist- 
ence an infant navy, which would 
travel the trackless path of glory on 
the high seas. He at once abandoned 
the lucrative pursuits in which he had 
been so fortunate, in order to hazard 
all in a very doubtful contest. He 
gave up, to use his own manly words, 
“the finest ship and the first employ 
in America, and entered into the ser- 
vice of his country.” 


however, was one 


"Fowarps the close of the year 1775, 

Congress purchased several mer- 
chant ships, with the view of having 
them hastily fitted up as vessels of 
war, and committed to Captain Barry 
the equipment of this fleet—the first 
that sailed from Philadelphia. At 
the same time, he superintended, by 
the authority of the Philadelphia 
Committee of Safety, the building of 
a State ship for the public service. 
In the new squadron, Captain Barry 
received the command of the brig, 
Lexington, of sixteen guns, then ly- 
ing in the Delaware; and Paul Jones 
entered as first lieutenant on the Al- 
fred. When the flag of the Union 
was first adopted by Congress, the 
Lexington and the Alfred were the 
first ships that hoisted afloat that new 
ensign of freedom. 

At the time, our coast was greatly 
infested by the enemy’s small cruis- 
ers. Captain Barry received orders 
to proceed to sea, and clear our wa- 
ters of such a serious. annoyance. 


Chis commission 


was without any 
emolument, but was none the less 
readily accepted by the brave, patri- 
otic, and generous-hearted Irishman: 
nor was he daunted by the fact that 
an English ship of forty-two guns 


and two frigates were watchfully 
cruising along the capes of the Dela- 
ware. 

In the midst of this hostile force, 
Captain Barry skillfully accomplished 
his mission. 
of the enemy’s small cruisers, 
and forcing the rest of them to take 


shelter in port, the Lexington fell in 


3esides capturing sev- 


eral 


with the Edward, an armed tender of 
the Liverpool. A close and spirited 
contest occurred, It lasted nearly an 
hour, and resulted in the capture of 
the Edward by the Lexington. 


Pats affair is worthy of note, as the 

first capture of any vessel of war 
by a regular American cruiser in bat- 
tle. The first naval victory was hailed 
with great joy by the country, as an 
offset to the unfortunate contest of 
Commodore Hopkins’ squadron with 
the Glasgow. 

Captain Barry was transferred 
from the Lexington to the command 
of the frigate Effingham, then in 
building at Philadelphia. In the naval 
establishment created by the resolu- 
tion of Congress, on the 10th of Oc- 
tober, 1776, embracing twenty-six 
vessels of various grades, Captain 
Parry was placed on the list of Cap- 
tains, and he still retained the com- 
mand of the Effingham. The rigors 
of the winter, however, having sus- 
pended navigation, the Effingham was 
one of the vessels that was taken up 
the Delaware off Whitehall, in order 
to escape the British forces, which 
were in possession of Philadelphia 
and the forts of the river. Ice-bound, 
the Effingham could not be brought 
into action. 

But the active, energetic spirit of 
Captain Barry would not permit him 
to be idle; and having won laurels on 
the ocean, he now turned his attention 
to the defence of his country by land. 
General Cadwalader having raised 
several companies of Pennsylvanians 
to reinforce General Washington’s 
army—then much reduced in num- 
bers and pressed by the Hessians— 
Captain Barry obtained command of 


tn 


| company and some heavy cannon, 


and rendered gallant and important 
services to the 
but finally 
acted as aid-de-camp to Cadwalader, 
and at the 


Trenton received praise for this tact, 


cause in that gloomy, 


victorious campaign. He 


important operations at 


coolness, and courage, winning the 
respect and admiration of every one. 

After the British army, under Lord 
Howe, had taken possession of Phila- 
delphia, Captain Barry continued in 
command of the Effingham which 
was still ice-bound in the Delaware, 
a few miles from the city, and in a 
position which the British General 
saw could be rendered of great serv- 
ice to the royal cause, if the vessel 
and her commander could only be 
gained over. This he had some hopes 
of accomplishing, since the Captain 
was then in a position to risk nothing 
personally by abandoning the patriot 
for the royalist cause. Accordingly 
an offer of 15,000 guineas was made 
to Captain Barry by Lord Howe if he 
would deliver up the vessel, and to 
this was added the offer of the com- 


mand of a British ship of the line. 


‘Tue English bribe was indignantly 

rejected by the heroic Barry, and 
this noble answer returned, that “he 
had devoted himself to the cause of 
his country, and not the value or com- 
mand of the whole British fleet could 
seduce him from it.” Early in 1777 
the British, unhappily, succeeded in 
burning the American vessels in the 
Delaware; and thus the Effingham 
perished with the rest. 

Among other bold enterprises un- 
dertaken by Captain Barry during the 
winter that his ship lay-ice-bound up 
the Delaware, was the daring plan of 
annoying the enemy by means of 
small boats properly manned, which, 
being stationed down the river and 
bay, might intercept supplies, and, 
in case of danger, take refuge in the 
creeks, into which the vessels of the 
enemy could not pursue them. He 
planned and coolly executed several 
such attacks; and they resulted in 
great damage to the enemy, and in the 
seizure of supplies of invaluable serv- 
ice to the American army. 

On one occasion, in particular, he 
fitted out from Burlington four row 
boats, and proceeded with muffled 


6 


oars down the Delaware, which was 
filled with the shipping and smaller 
craft of the enemy. Some alarm was 
given at one point of the passage; 
but dashing onward, two of the tiny 
boats passed on uninjured, and with 
sudden and daring intrepidity the 
little force, under Captain Barry, at- 
tacked the enemy’s two ships and a 
schooner loaded with valuable pro- 
visions for the British land forces. 


[ue two English ships mounted six 

four-pounders, with fourteen men 
each; and the schooner, which was 
attached to the engineering depart- 
ment, mounted eight double-fortified 
four-pounders and twelve four-pound 
howitzers, and was manned with thir- 
ty-three hands. Captain Barry had 
enly twenty-eight men. The hostile 
force, however, was thrown into dis- 
may by so sudden and daring an at- 
tack, and the two ships and schooner 
soon capitulated to the Americans. 
The sudden appearance of a fleet of 
the enemy’s craft compelled Captain 
Barry to burn the ships, but not until 
he had secured their valuable cargoes. 
To General Washington he wrote 
that he was determined to hold on to 
the schooner at all hazards. 

The cool and happy courage that 
inspired the small and heroic band is 
not alone sufficient to account for 
Barry’s wonderful success, but it 
must be ascribed to a combination of 
daring bravery and consummate skill, 
by which the diminutive power under 
his command was directed with un- 
erring rapidity and irresistible force. 
The trophies of his valor, productive 
of no personal benefit to himself, nor 
calculated for mere display, consisted 
of articles eminently serviceable to 
the apiece army, which was then 


which you were so polite as to send me, 
with my own wishes that a suitable recom- 
pense may always attend your bravery. 
Sleatneecitqnetes 
“Geo. Washington.” 


[y September 1778, Captain Barry 
received the command of the [al- 
cigh, of thirty-two guns, and on the 
25th of that month he put to sea from 
soston, having a brig and sloop un- 
der convoy. It was not long before his 
courage and skill were brought into 
active exercise. The wind being fresh 
at N. W., the Raleigh ran off at N. E. 
About noon two strange sails were 
discovered to leeward, about fifteen 
iniles distant. The strangers giving 
chase, Captain Barry ordered the con- 
voy to haul nearer to the wind, and 
to crowd all sail. Afterwards the 
strange ships were discovered to be- 
long to the enemy, being the Experi- 
ment. Captain Wallace, and the Uni- 
corn, mounting twenty-eight guns. 
After dark, the Raleigh lost sight 
of them, the wind being light and 
variable. Having tacked towards the 
land, the Raleigh cleared for action, 
and kept the crew at quarters all 
night. In the morning, the weather 
being hazy, the enemy’s ships were 
not in sight, and the Raleigh soon 
made the land ahead, quite near. At 
noon it became clear, and the enemy 
were discovered to the south and to 
windward, crowding sail in pursuit. 
Again the weather became hazy, the 
pursuers were no longer visible, and 
the Raleigh hauled off to the east- 
ward. At daylight Captain Barry 
took in all sail, in order to conceal 
the position of his ship, which now 
drifted under bare poles. Nothing 


being visible at 6 A. M., the Raleigh — 


crowded sail again and ran S. E. by 
E., but at half-past nine the enemy 
were again discovered astern in _pur- 
suit. The Raleigh now hauled close 
upon a-wind, heading at W., with the 


larboard tacks aboard. The enemy 


came eect aay oats 
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the Raleigh tacked to the westward, 
in order to discover the Unicorn’s 
force, making in this movement sev- 
eral small islands whose names were 
unknown. To his great grief and 
mortification, Captain Barry found 
that not one of his crew was ac- 
quainted with the coast, so that before 
be could reach a place of security, 
about 5 P.M., the Unicorn nearly 
closed. The Raleigh, however, edged 
away and crossed her fore foot, brail- 
ing her mizzen and taking in her stay- 
sails. The Unicorn showed a battery 
cf fourteen guns of a side, including 
both decks, and now displayed St. 
George’s Ensign. The two ships ex- 
changed broadsides, as they crossed 
each other; the Unicorn came up un- 
der the quarter of the Raleigh, when 
a warm, steady, and general action 
ensued, which lasted seven hours. At 
the second fire, the Raleigh, having 
been obliged to crowd on all her sails 
in order to keep clear of the larger 
ship, the Experiment, unfortunately 
lost her foretopmast, mizzen top-gal- 
lantmast, jib and forestay, which ren- 
dered four of her guns useless, and 
greatly encumbered her with the 


wreck, giving the enemy great advan-— 
tage in maneuvering throughout the © 


engagement. 


Finding the broadside of the 


Raleigh getting too hot, the enemy — 
soon shot ahead, and for a short time, _ 
while the crew of the Raleigh were © 
clearing the wreck, she engaged to 


‘windward and at a distance. 


Not_ 


long afterwards, however, the Eng-— 


lish vessel edged away and attempted 


tc rake her antagonist, when Captain - 


Barry bore up, and, bringing the 


ships alongside each other, endea- 


vored to board; but this move the: 
Unicorn, favored by all her can 
“ee superio a 
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gallant manner, and both ships all 
the time maintaining the action with 
spirit. About midnight, however, the 
enemy hauled off, leaving the Raleigh 
tc pursue her course towards the 


land. 


THE engagement had now lasted 

seven hours, both vessels having 
suffered materially, particularly the 
Raleigh, in her spars, mgging and 


sails. His ship being soon after con- 


‘ cealed by the darkness, Captain Barry 


had some hopes of getting off among 
the islands, and was in the act of 
bending on new sails for that purpose, 
when the enemy’s vessels again came 
in sight, closing fast. The Raleigh 
immediately opened a heavy fire from 
the stern guns, and every human 
effort was made to force the ship to- 
wards the land. The enemy, how- 
ever, easily closed again, and opened 
a heavy fire, which was returned by 
the Raleigh until she grounded, when 
the Experiment immediately hauled 
off to avoid a similar result. 

Gaining a safe distance, both the 
enemy’s vessels continued their fire 
from positions they had taken on the 
Raleigh's quarter. Captain Barry, 
finding that the island, which is called 
Wooden Ball, and lies about twenty 
miles from the mouth of the Penob- 
scot, was rocky and might be de- 
fended, determined to land and burn 
the ship, the enemy having ceased 
firing and anchored at a distance of 
a mile. The greater portion of the 
the men had got on shore, and a boat’s 
crew went to take ashore the re- 
mainder, together with the midship- 
man who was left in the ship to set 


fire to the combustibles. 


AFTER waiting in vain till daylight, 

it was discovered that the mid- 
shipman had treacherousty extin- 
guished the lights, and surrendered 
the ship to the enemy. The Unicorn 


‘was much cut up after the affair, and 


si ' 


had ten men killed, besides many 


wounded. Captain Barry saved eighty 


of his men, and had twenty-five killed 
and wounded. He gained credit for 
his courage and perseverance on this 
occasion. General Washington, in 
his account of the affair to Congress, 
writes that Captain Barry made a 
“long and very gallant resistance.” 


His conduct, however was submitted 
to a court martial, and his reputa- 
tion only gained brighter luster by 
the investigation. The command of 
another ship was given to him at the 
first opportunity. 

For some time after his courageous 
defense of the Raleigh, Captain Barry 
was actively engaged in the public 
service in several voyages to the West 
Indies. He received the title of Com- 
modore, being the first American of- 
ficer upon whom it was conferred. 
In 1781, the frigate Alliance, a great 
favorite in the service, was placed 
under his command. In February 
of that year he sailed from Boston 
for France, having on board Colonel 
Laurens, a brave and distinguished 
young officer, who was charged by 
Congress with an important embassy 
te the French Court. Commodore 
Barry was so careful of his reputa- 
tion that he felt great regret and 
hesitation about going to sea with so 
inferior a crew as then manned the 
Alliance. It is probable, however, 
they soon became efficient seamen 
under his strict and excellent disci- 
pline. 


Havre captured on the outward 

passage a small privateer called 
the Alert, the Alliance landed Colonel 
Laurens at L’Oriente, and on the 
30th of March sailed on a cruise, in 
company with the Marquis De La 
Fayette, forty, then bound for 
America with provisions. On the 
2nd of April they fell in with and 
captured, with little resistance, two 
Guernsay privateers, the Mars, a 
heavy vessel of twenty-six guns and 
one hundred and twelve men, and the 
Minerva, with an armament of ten 
guns and fifty-five men. 

Having parted company with the 
Marguis De La Fayette, the Alliance 
continued her cruise until the 28th 
of May, when she sighted two sails 
making directly for her. The strange 
vessels came up after dark, and 
hauled up on the same course with 
the Alliance, with the manifest view 
of postponing the engagement to the 
following day. A dead calm pre- 
vailed at the succeeding daylight, and 
when the mist disappeared the two 
vessels were seen not far off, with 


7 
British colors flying. They proved 
to be the sloop-of-war Atlanta, Cap- 
tain Edwards, rating sixteen guns 
and carrying a crew of one hundred 
and thirty men, and her consort, the 
brig Trepassy, Captain Smuth, rat- 
ing fourteen guns and carrying a 
crew of eighty men. 


"THE sea was perfectly calm, which 

left the Alliance floating in the water 
like a log, without steerage way, while 
the enemy were enabled by means of 
sweeps to command their movements 
and select their own positions. The 
hostile ships could not get within 
hailing distance before noon, when 
Commodore Barry ordered them to 
haul down the English colors. This 
was of course refused, and the battle 
commenced. For more than an hour 
the Alliance fought at great disad- 
vantage, the enemy being on _ her 
quarters, where only a few of the 
guns could bear on them. This ad- 
vantage, increased by the calm, at 
ene time seemed to promise a certain 
victory to the enemy, for they had 
the fight principally to themselves. 
In this unfavorable position of things, 
Commodore Barry received a grape- 
shot through the left shoulder, and 
after remaining on deck for some 
time, was obliged by loss of blood to 
be carried below. This misfortune 
greatly increased the disheartening 
pos‘tion of the Americans, who were 
suffering under the close fire of two 
spirited and persevering antagonists. 

At this crisis the ensign of the 
Alliance was shot away, in the in- 
terval of loading the guns, and at the 
same time her fire slackened, when the 
enemy, supposing she had struck her 
colors, and reckoning the day already 
theirs, permitted their crews to leave 
their guns and give three cheers for 
victory. At this juncture, one of his 
lieutenants went to Commodore Barry 
to represent the great injury the ship 
had sustained and the difficulties with 
which she had to contend, and asked 
whether they should surrender. “No,” 
replied the Commodore, “if the ship 
can’t be fought without me, I will 
be carried on deck.” This thrilling 
answer was at once reported to the 
crew, and inspired them with re- 
newed ardor and perseverance. Con- 

(Continued on page 23.) 


Grist 


for 


the 


Mill 


BY ERNEST NORRIS 


T HAS taken The New York 
] Times a long time to wake up 
to the realities of the Spanish 
situation. But wisdom seems at 
last to be coming to the fore. It 
has been ill served by its rabidly 
pro-loyalist correspondent but he 
has slipped badly. He has reported 
that the celebration of the anni- 
versary of the siege of Madrid was 
so closely linked to Soviet Russia’s 
twentieth anniversary as to be 
rather in praise of Russia than of 
Spain. No wonder the Times of 
November 10th comments that: 
“Something more than gratitude, 
set the tone of Sunday’s cele- 
bration in Madrid. Seizing upon 
the coincidence between the first 
anniversary of the beginning of 
the siege of that city and the twen- 
tieth anniversary of the Russian 
revolution, the Loyalist Govern- 


Be ment hung the streets with crossed 


on Loyalist and. Soviet flags, and hon- 
a enin and eau along with 


FrRom time to time we hear Holy 
Name men asking for sugges- 
tions as to how they may fulfill 
their responsibilities as leaders in 
Catholic . Action, Flere © is. one 
which will be of great service to 
the Church as a whole. 


Let there be formed in every city 

a Holy Name Vigilance com- 
mittee whose task it shall be dili- 
gently to read the press of that 
city. Whenever there appears an 
inaccurate or misleading  state- 
ment, a courteous letter should be 
sent to the editor informing him 
of the true facts. Here in America 
we have a remarkably tolerant press. 
It is equally uninformed. A courte- 
ous statement of facts will be wel- 
comed in most cases. There should 
also be a polite but firm insistence 
that the error be publicly cor- 
rected. The information and the 


request should be sent immediately Sy 


while Te eS memory of the 
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published in one corner of the 
paper is not enough. It should be 
a real letter to the editor himself, 
better still, especially in small 
towns, there should be a personal 
call upon him. 


Promprness, courtesy and frank- 
ness will produce results. 


+ + 


[ue victory of Mayor LaGuardia | 

while not unexpected was sttun- 
ning in its extent. Tammany was 
routed. It has only itself to blame. 
There are two of many striking 
consequences on which we com- 
ment. “a 


Frrest, New York City has turned 
away from machine politics in 
city government. ; 
good. But it depends upon Mayor | 
LaGuardia and his independent 
friends and supporters so to ad- 
minister the city that it will remain — 
satisfied with independents in of- — 
fice. This will not be easy. Party 
government usually functions more — 
smoothly. Patronage—to say noth- — 
ing of graft—is a wonderful lubri- © 


cation for the wheels of adminis- — 


tration. However, it is a little too — 
expensive. But if there is too much 
friction, too many independents, — 
people may begin to long for the 
smoothness and forget the cost! | 


"THE second is perhaps ahr 


aah ‘The Sai 


This is all to the — 
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New York Crry has not yet gone 
Communist, but unfortunately 
it will become more and more sus- 
picious of the cry of Communism. 
Thus the evil itself may receive a 
greater toleration and become 
more insidiously dangerous. This 
is the penaity that we must pay 
for raising false issues. 
triots suffer from 
portunism of politicians. 


True pa- 


must the 


O p- 


+ + 


‘Tue Duke of Windsor has not 

wasted much time in proving 
how sound was the judgment of 
Eart Baldwin just a year ago. The 
folly of the Duke of Windsor in 
his proposed tour to the United 
States clearly indicates the crime 


« of King Edward VIII for while un- 


tunate choice of friends. 
have endangered the entire foreign 
policy of the government and 


wise choice of friends is folly for 
an individual it becomes criminal 
in an institution. 


[HE marriage of the Duke was 

not an isolated event in the life 
of this unfortunate man. Rather 
was it the culmination of a series 
of self-willed acts intolerable in a 
constitutional monarch. Lord Bald- 
win had the supreme wisdom to 
realize that democratic England 
was being endangered by a self- 
willed man. He recalled that 
George III had been trained by his 
mother “to be a real King.” To 
that we owe our American inde- 
pendence. He recalled too, how 
persistently the Prince Consort had 
striven to make the British Crown 
over into a German model, an ef- 
fort that so nearly succeeded that 
his death was greeted with relief 
by British statesmen in spite of 


‘their esteem for his integrity and 


noble character. 


Jt 1s a fact that there has been a 

constant danger of a clash be- 
tween Crown and Parliament. It 
was becoming clear that under Ed- 


ward VIII this friction was again 
about to occur. It would have been 


aggravated by the King’s unfor- 
It would 


The truth at last 
Name Society y 


Duke is true to form. 


an election post portem 


a real undertaking for the Holy 


the 


Social Justice 


have led to the ruin 
of democracy in Europe. Herr von 
Ribbentrop was hardly the best 
choice for an intimate of the King 


of England. 


might even 


‘Tue Duke of Winsor has made his 
bed. Apparently he finds it harder 
than he expected. We can be sorry 
for him perhaps, but nothing can 
be done about it. He chose ob- 
scurity together with “the woman 
he loved.” He must keep both. 


+ + 


Tue friends of Father Coughlin 

are doing no service either to 
him nor the cause of Social Justice 
in their warfare against Archbishop 
Mooney of Detroit. They seem to 
forget certain facts. The Church 
is an organized whole with author- 
ized exponents of Her message. 
First is the Roman Pontiff, the 
teacher of the universal Church. 
Under him are the Bishops, the of- 
ficial teachers of their dioceses. 
Let it be clearly understood that 
no individual priest has the right 
to teach officially without the sanc- 
tion of his Bishop. The care of all 
the souls in a diocese belongs to 
the Bishop. The individual priest 
is the Bishop’s assistant working 
under the supervision of the 
Bishop. Every priest knows this. 
Father Coughlin does. That is why 


he submits to his Bishop. What- 


ever his rights as an individual cit- 
izen, they do not confer rights as 
a priest. That is determined a the 
law of the Church. 


J® Father Coughlin claimed to 

speak only as an American citi- 
zen, the Bishop would have little 
to say. Unfortunately that is not 
the current understanding. Father 
Coughlin’s friends labor under the 


misunderstanding that he is the - 


only qualified expounder of the 
Church’s teachings on Social Jus-- 
tice. That is not so. To be quali- 
fied for such a task needs more 
than mere knowledge both of the- 
ology and economics. It requires 
the official authorization of the 
Church. In the case of Father 
Coughlin, this can be granted only 
by his ecclesiastical superior who 
is absolutely free to grant it or 
refuse it. 


AGaIn there can be no Social Jus- 

tice without submission to law- 
fully constituted authority. Anarchy 
and injustice go together. Whether 
Archbishop Mooney is right or wrong 
is beside the point. Father Cough- 
lin has one of two choices. He 
may disassociate his teaching from 
his priestly office, though it would 
be difficult to see how this could 
be reconciled with his past claims 
to be an exponent of the Catholic 
philosophy of Social Justice, or he 
can leave the affair in the hands of 
his superior who is after all, the of- 
ficial guardian of Catholic Truth in 
the diocese of Detroit. So far he 
has, rightly, chosen to do the latter. 
There is no further responsibility 
on his shoulders. It cannot have 
been easy for him so to act. We 
fear that his friends have eke it 
more difficult. 
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‘As Gold in 


“The souls of the just are in the hand of God, and the 
torment of death shall not touch them. ; 
As gold in the furnace He hath proved them, ad asa 
victim of a holocaust He hath received them, and in 
time there shall be respect had to them. 

The just shall shine, and shall run to and fro like 
sparks among the reeds.” (Wisdom. iii.) 


think, a fitting commentary on the passing 


acer words from the book of Wisdom are, I 


ee rye oh ence 


of one of the most remarkable men of our 
day: Father James Delaney. 

The Reverend James Michael Delaney, Pastor of 
Holy Cross Church, Pittsburgh, and Spiritual Direc- 
tor of the Diocesan Union of Holy Name Societies of 
the Diocese of Pittsburgh, went to his reward on the 
fifth day of October in this year of Our Lord, 1937. 

Pastor, Spiritual Director; these, in the world’s 
lexicon, were his humble titles. Just one of hun- 
dreds of pastors in and about. Pittsburgh, and di- 
rector of a Catholic men’s purely spiritual activity. 
Indeed, until recently he was but an assistant priest. 
And withal he was poor in this world’s goods. 


YET his passing was matter for editorially expressed 

regrets and high encomium on the part of all lead- 
ing journals of Pittsburgh and surrounding towns. 
Leaders in many and varied walks of life in this great 
industrial center publicly voiced their sorrow at his 
demise. One and all agreed that his death consti- 


tuted a major loss to society. Special details of 


police were needed to direct traffic in the vicinity 


_of Holy Cross Church while his body lay in state. 


Countless men, women and children from all strata 
_ of society passed his bier in a never ending stream of 
sorrow. And after the Pontifical Requiem Mass in 


al, Most Reverend Hugh C. Boyle, Bishop 


1 , who was scons broke a long es. 
0 bids i HE 


The Furnace’’ 


BY JEROME BLAKE 


as fixed in its unswerving course as the procession 
of the seasons. He dedicated his life to a dual aim: 
to honor God as publicly as possible, and to bring 
souls back to their Eucharistic Lord in The Blessed 
Sacrament of the Altar. He employed every honor- 
able means he found at hand to further these two 
great purposes. 


(CoNTEMPLATING that astounding personality in ret- 

rospect I feel helpless to describe him. How shalf 
one picture a man who was innately shy and humble 
and yet endured, even courted, publicity in the pur- 
suit of his absorbing passion: that all, all should 
honor God and seek Him first. 


HE quite literally accepted and acted upon Our 

Lord’s instruction to His disciples—which instruec- 
tion, by the way, is the Communion prayer of the 
Mass (Salus Autem) proper for the day of his death: 
“That which I tell you in the dark, speak ye in the 
light; and that which you hear in the ear preach ye 
upon the house tops.” (Matt. x-27). And indeed the 
“house tops” were many and varied upon which he 
preached. He was at once the militant foe of In- 
difference and the sympathetically understanding and 
patient friend of the indifferent; the uncompromis- 
ing crusader against hypocrisy and vice and the 
kindly counselor of the weak and vicious. As chap- 
lain of the Variety Club he rubbed elbows with many 


of the great and near great of the stage and screen; 


as Spiritual Director of the Holy Name he journeyed 
long distances in inclement weather to meet with, 
and weld into spiritual unity, a handful of poor labor- 
ing men in an. ee tea coal town. An 


worldly station it was to frankly use that, question- 
able asse Ti e God’s honor in the Blessed 
Sactament. And I think it is not over-statement to 
say tha him love of his Lord in the Blessed Sac- 


2 literally consuming love. No task was 
tom hard, too fatiguing for him if its performance 
what to the total of man’s love for God 
Eucharist. No worthy 
lowly or too immense when the end 
of love for the Sacrament of the Altar. A 
physically frail man, at times he grew weary in body 
but his spirit mever flagged. Nor was he ever daunted 
by a seemingly insurmountable obstacle. The blank 
wall at the end of the blind alley never, so far as I 
know, made him falter. Always he either scaled the 
wall or battered it down. While never a robust man, 
his capacity for work was enormous. At times he 
tase to seemingly superhuman feats of sustained ef- 
fort. And the measure of his regard for you was the 
mumber and magnitude of the tasks he set you. 


m the Holy means was for 


either too 


(HosxsmpeR for a moment the movement for closed 

retreats for men in the Pittsburgh Diocese. Ina 
decade he imcreased the number of retreatants from 
216 to 2980. But he was not content with such 
achievement. This year the women’s closed retreats 
at Seton Hill, a movement he only recently inaugu- 
tated there, totalled 230. As for boys’ and girls’ 
closed retreats, also fairly recent here, and equally 
the work of this remarkable man, about 2000 boys 
and girls made them this year. 


QF =m™ Most Reverend Higgh C. Boyle, Bishop of 

Pittsburgh, could say “. . . . he was one of the 
best organizers I have ever seen.” Corroborating 
this, men of the Diocese recall a night in October 
seven years ago, recall with a reminiscent thrill 
Forbes Field on our first Eucharistic Night, when a 
multitude of men estimated at a hundred thousand 


Sson ofthe Bene Sacrament ander the sae 


=< 
Se ©, 


wey SUT 


strong—and men only, mind you—sang God’s praise - 
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scale somewhat smaller but of equal fervor, m 
stadium of the University of Pittsburgh. And a year 
to the day after this last great public demonstration 
in honor of the Blessed Sacrament that zeal-driven 
body of his was laid away in its final restimg place. 
Yes, he was in truth an organizing gentus. 


Bet it must be borne in mind that his gift for friend- 
ship, his deft ability to persuade others to work 
with him, his skill in planning and executing, were 
all directed to one end and to one end only: the 
greater honor and glory of God. For that will his 
memory ever be green in Pittsburgh hearts. 


But what (you may ask) was he domg in between 

these great public demonstrations? He was sim- 
ply discharging his priestly duties, and doing a very 
thorough job here too. His “Holy Hour” devotion 
before the Blessed Sacrament came to be famous and 
attendance was always heavy. Then too, he was 
much in demand to give retreats, to conduct mis- 
sions, to preach. And if one but showed a spark of 
desire to do something for God’s honor and glory, 
Father Delaney was on fire to help him. 


YOUNG writers, musicians, painters, actors, students, 

all such who crossed his path can attest to the 
inspiration he was; yes, and to the very real mate- 
rial help he was too, in many instances. Sometimes 
a word in an. influential ear for this one, and pres- 


ently an anxious heart is cheered to learn of a seem- 


ingly miraculous way out of an impasse. Or an in- 
formal little get-together quietly arranged, and soon 
a budding young professional is pleasantly surprised 
to learn that he is actually acquiring a clientele. 


~ 


AGAIN, the poor, the sorrowing, the heavily I 


ones, the anxious soul struggling with a pre lem 


that seems to fill the universe—such as these 
quite eae cecal 


a 


> 
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THE CATHOLIC CHAPLAINCY 
in THE SECULAR COLLEGE 


BY REVEREND QUITMAN BECKLEY. OP. 


hae Master said on one occasion: “Not every 
one who saith to me, ‘Lord, Lord,’ shall enter 
the kingdom of heaven.” 

It is not an easy thing to be a good Christian, a 
practical Catholic. Catholicism is a challenge not 
_ only to the enemies of Christianity and the critics of 
the Church, but also to the millions of Catholics who 
profess the faith. A religion which requires of its 
followers belief in incomprehensible mysteries and 
imposes a moral code which on occasion exacts he- 
roic sacrifice, demands an apologetic which gives to 
the believer “a reason for the faith that is in him.” 


_ [ue value of such an apologetic is especially appre- 

ciated by the youth of today. Attacks upon our 
social, economic, and political institutions which 
have preserved, in part at least, the Christian ‘tradi- 


_ tion, have aroused the interest of the rising genera- . 
F tion as never before. This is partly due to the so- 


cial unrest which followed in the wake of the World 
War, an unrest of which the younger generation has 
been made keenly conscious by having to share a 
art of the burden that is our heritage of the war. 
ess and the radio broadcast to the world 


mc ed by the: radical leaders of © 


believes” 
ay PE yrs 


a 
y 


a 


Chaplain at Princeton Uniwersity 


[s THE Catholic college where religion and ethics 

constitute an integral part of the curriculum the 
student is aided in his search for truth by Catholc 
Apologetics. He honestly desires to know the trath, 
but he is not disposed to accept without question the 
declarations of the rostrum. Our experience in the 
classroom has confirmed this on frequent occasions. 
The “why” and the “wherefore” falls ae naturally 
from the lips of the college student as from the 
“enfant terrible.” 


Tue newspaper, the periodical, the radio not imfre- 
quently present a philosophy of life opposed to the 
tradition in which the stadent was reared. The 
mental conflict that results from opposing claime is 
inevitable. To meet this situation the Catholic el 
lege provides instruction im religion and philosophy 
The non-Catholic college is restricted in the courses 
which it offers in these fields. Little or no religion 
‘is taught ex professo, and the philosophy course 


ie oe 
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[ue Catholic Chaplaincy at the secular university 

appears to be the solution of this problem. On the 
Continent and in the British Isles the Hierarchy have 
selected with great care men whose qualifications 
have eminently fitted them for this work. 


Procress has been slow in America, Some of our 

bishops have recognized that a problem exists, 
and they have endeavored to solve it by the creation 
of Newman Clubs (societies of Catholic students in 
secular colleges, under the direction of priests who 
give part of their time to student guidance). This 
is something, but it is not enough. A priest, if 
he is to do effective work among the students in 
the secular college, should be at all times available 
for consultation. If possible, he should be in residence 
at the university. A large part of the work of a 
resident chaplain is academic, in the sense that he is 
consulted on all questions in which the student’s re- 
ligion is in any way involved. This would appear to 
imply ‘encyclopedic knowledge on the part of the 
chaplain. Actually, the intelligent student is more 
indulgent. He is looking for direction in the solu- 
tion of his problems: Catholic source material, Cath- 
olic authorities on history, philosophy, the social 
sciences, and to some extent the exact sciences 
should be at the chaplain’s command. If he can pro- 
vide Catholic literature by way of collateral reading 
in those fields where danger lurks, he will offset, in 
a great measure, the poison imbibed from anti-reli- 
gious and anti-Catholic sources. 


[use Chaplain must also be prepared to discuss con- 

troversial questions involving the tenets of the 
ehurch: not only with the Catholic students but with 
any of his colleagues in the university. The faculty, 
as well as the students, look to him for an authorita- 


tive interpretation of Catholic faith and practice. - 


While he realizes that he is hardly qualified to meet 
such a demand upon his intellectual equipment, 
nevertheless, he must accept the situation as he finds 

it. His greatest aid in meeting this unusual demand 
will s an adequate library. : 


Tae libraries. of the secular eeataios with which 
~ Tam acqu ee are poorly provided with Catholic 


Eriren ona sake literature - 


feo available speakers. The first choice naturally 
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faith of our Catholic students in secular institutions. 
The university does provide Catholic books which are 
much in demand, but, after all, library expenditures 
are made with a view to the budget even in richly 
endowed institutions. 


Rextcrous discussion groups directed by the Chap- 

lain; debates, lectures by guest speakers, clerical 
and lay; and the distribution of Catholic periodical 
literature contribute in no small measure to the suc- 
cess of the Chaplaincy. 


J “ave said nothing of that most important function 

of the chaplain, the spiritual direction of the stu- 
dents, nor have I mentioned the service that he 
renders as counselor to the students in their social 
life. The question of adjustment to the greater free- 
dom of the college campus, as compared with the 
discipline of the secondary school, presents a diffi- 
cult problem to most of our youth. The Chaplain 
can almost justify his position on the campus by the 
help he gives at this critical period in the student’s 
life. 


[N ALL my relations with secular colleges I have re- 

marked a disposition on the part of authorities to 
co-operate in any effort to promote the religious and 
moral welfare of the students. On more than one 
occasion the secular college has taken the initiative 
in presenting Catholic doctrine to its students. The 
university to which I am attached,—Princeton—the 
New Jersey State College for Women, and Bowdoin, 
have invited me to address groups of students with- 
out in any way restricting my liberty in the choice 
of material. This experience has doubtless been du- 
plicated by most of our Catholic chaplains. If we 


ignore such opportunities we have no right to crit- 


icize the ignorance and misunderstanding of things 


Catholic which not infrequently we attribute to the © 


intellectual leaders of the non-Catholic world. 


Tse opportunities tor present Catholic Apologetics c. 


in the secular college will increase with the supply 


upon those priests who have familiarized them 
wae the aoc plaee aE oe a Cu | 
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THE 
ROSARY 


ORE than once have We as- 
M serted—and We recently 
repeated this in the En- 
cyclical Letter Divini Redemptoris 
(Acta Ap. Sedis, 1937, vol. XXIX, 
p. 65)—that there is no remedy for 
the ever-growing evils of our times 
except a return to Our Lord Jesus 
Christ and to His most holy pre- 
cepts. 

Truly, only He “hath the words 
of eternal life’ (Cf. John VI, 69), 
and individuals and society can 
only fall quickly and miserably if 
they ignore the majesty of God 
and repudiate His law. 

However, anyone who studies 
with diligence the annals of the 
Catholic Church will easily recog- 
nize that the true patronage of the 
Virgin Mother of God is linked 
with all the annals of the Christian 
name. 

When, in fact, errors everywhere 
diffused were bent upon rending 
the seamless robe of the Church 
and upon throwing the Catholic 
world into confusion, our fathers 
turned with confident soul to her 
“alone who destroys all heresies in 
the world” Rom. Brev.), and the 
victory won through her brought 
the return of tranquility. 


Power Against Infidels 


WHEN the impious Mohammedan 

power, trusting in its powerful 
fleet and war-hardened armies, 
threatened the peoples of Europe 
with ruin and slavery, then—upon 
the suggestion of the Sovereign 
Pontiff —the protection of the 
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The Encyclical of Pope Pius XI in which He urges the 


recitation of the Rosary as a weapon against 


modern evils 


heavenly Mother fervently 
implored and the enemy was de- 
feated and his ships sunk. 

Thus the faithful of every age, 
both in public misfortune and in 
private need, turn in supplication 
to Mary, the benignant, so that she 
may come to their aid and grant 
help and remedy against sorrows 
of body and soul. And never was 
her most powerful aid hoped for in 
vain by those who besought it 
with pious and trustful prayer. 

But also in our day, dangers no 
less grave than in the past beset 
civil and religious society. 

In fact, because the supreme and 
eternal authority of God, which 
commands and forbids, is despised 
and completely repudiated by men, 
the result is that the consciousness 
of Christian duty is weakened, and 
that faith becomes tepid in souls or 
entirely lost, and this afterward af- 


Was 


‘fects and ruins the very basis of 


human society. 


Evils of Both Sides 


[Hus on the one hand are seen 

citizens intent on an atrocious 
struggle among themselves be- 
cause some are provided with 
abundant riches and others must 
gain bread for themselves and their 
dear ones by the sweat of their 
brows. 

Indeed, as we all know, in some 
regions the evil has reached such a 
pitch that it seeks to destroy all 
private right of property, so that 
everything might be shared in 
common. 

On the other hand, there are not 
lacking men who declare that they 
honor and exalt, above all, the 
power of the state. They say they 
must use every means to assure 
civil order and enforce authority, 


and pretend that only thus are they 
able totally to repulse the execra- 
ble theories of the Communists. 
However, they despise the light of 
evangelic wisdom and endeavor to 
revive the errors of the pagans and 
their way of life. 

To this is added the clever and 
lamentable sect of those who, 
denying and hating God, declare 
themselves the enemies of the 
Eternal, and who insinuate them- 
selves everywhere. They discredit 
and uproot all religious belief from 
souls. Finally, they trample on 
every human and Divine right. And 
while they cast scorn on the hope 
of heavenly reward, they incite’ 
men to seek, even by illicit means, 
false earthly happiness, and there- 
fore drive them with brazen temer- 
ity to the dissolution of the social 
order, causing disorder, cruel re- 
bellions and even the conflagration 
of civil war. 


Must Not Lose Heart 


NEVERTHELESS, Venerable Breth- 

ren, though such great and nu- 
merous evils hang over us, and 
cthers still greater are to be feared 
for the future, we must not lose 
heart nor let the confident hope 
that rests solely on God become 
fainter. 

He who “made the nations of the 
earth for health” (Cf. Wisdom I, 
14) without doubt will not let 
those perish whom He has re- 
deemed with His Precious Blood, 
nor will He abandon His Church. 

But rather, as We said in the be- 
ginning, shall we beseech God 
through the mediation of the 
Blessed Virgin, so acceptable to 
Him, since, to use the words of St. 
Bernard: “Such is the will of God, 
who has wished that we should 


16 
have all things through Mary.” 
(Serm. in Nativ. B. M. V.) 

Among the various supplications 
with which we successfully appeal 
to the Virgin Mother of God, the 
Holy Rosary without doubt occu- 
pies a special and distinct place. 

This prayer, which some call the 
“Psalter of the Virgin” or “Brev- 
iary of the Gospel and of Christian 
life,” was described and recom- 
mended by Our Predecessor of happy 
memory, Leo XIII, with these vig- 
orous passages: ‘Very admirable 
is this crown interwoven with the 
angelic salutation which is inter- 
posed in the Sunday prayer, and 
unites with it the obligation of in- 
terior meditation. It is an excel- 
lent manner of praying and 
very useful for the attainment of 
immortal life’ (Acto Leonis, 1898, 
vol. XVIII, pp. 154, 155). 


Excellencies of the Rosary 


ANp this can well be deduced from 
the very flowers that form this 
mystic garland. 
What prayers in fact can He 
iound more adaptable and holy? 


The first is that which our Di- 


vine Redeemer Himself pro- 
nounced when His disciples asked 
Him: “Lord, teach us to pray” 
(Luke XI, 1); a very holy suppli- 
cation which both offers us the 
way—as far as it is possible for us 
-—to render glory to God, and also 
takes into account all the neces- 
sities of our body and soul. 

How can the Eternal Father, 
Swhen prayed to with the very 


yer is the reore 


seein with the 
Gabriel _ 


¢ peer cs) of His Son, refuse to come 


and comfort in our sorrows. Fol- 
lowing those most holy examples, 
we ascend to the happiness of the 
heavenly country by steps of ever 
higher virtue. 

This practice of piety, Venerable 
Brethren, admirably diffused by St. 
Dominic, not without the heavenly 
suggestion and inspiration of the 
Virgin Mother of God, is without 
doubt easy for all, even for the ig- 
norant and the simple. 

But those wander from the path 
of truth who consider this devo- 
tion merely an annoying formula 
repeated with monotonous sing- 
song intonation, and refuse it as 
good only for children and silly 
women! 


Revered as Mode of Prayer 


J this regard, it is to be noted 

that both piety and love, though 
always renewing the same words, 
do not always repeat the same 
thing, but always express some- 
thing new issuing from the in- 
timate sentiment of devotion. And 
besides, this mode of prayer has 
the perfume of evangelic simplicity 
and requires humility of spirit; 
and, if we disdain humility, as the 
Divine Redeemer teaches, it will 
be impossible for us to enter the 
heavenly kingdom: “Amen, I say 
to you, unless you become as little 
children you shall not enter the 
kingdom of heaven.” (Matth. 
ROLL 239) 

Nevertheless, if men in our cen- 
tury, with its derisive pride, refuse 
the Holy Rosary, there is an in- 
numerable multitude of holy men 
of every age. ped every vacipane 


shat they may be gira * 
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the image of the Virgin, in this 
most pious form. 

Thus kings and princes, however 
burdened with most urgent occu- 
pations and affairs, made it their 
duty to recite the Rosary. 

This mystic crown, then, not 
only is found in and glides through 
the hands of the poor, but 
it also is honored by citizens of 
every social rank. And We do not 
wish here to pass over in silence 
the fact that the Blessed Virgin 
herself, even in our times, has so- 
licitously recommended this, man- 
ner of prayer, when she appeared 
and taught it to the innocent girl 
in the Grotto of Lourdes. 


Special October Devotion 


"THEREFORE why should We not 

hope for every grace if We sup- 
plicate Our Heavenly Mother in 
this manner with due disposition 
and holiness? 

We desire very earnestly, .Ven- 
erable Brethren, that the Holy Ro- 
sary should be recited in a special 
manner in the month of October 
and with increased devotion both 
in the churches and in homes. 


And so much the more must it > 


be done since the enemies of the 
Divine Name—that is, those who 
have rebelled against and denied 
and scorned the’ Eternal God — 


spread snares for the Catholic faith 


and the liberty due to the Church, 


and finally rebel with insane ef- . 


forts against divine and human 


_ rights, to send mankind to ruin and | 
perdition, Through efficacious: Tea 


course to the Virgin Mother 
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ST. PETER CHRYSOLOGUS 
PRESERVER OF THE FAITH 


BY HYACINTH ROTH 


T. PETER CHRYSOLOGUS may be classed 
S among those Doctors of the Church whose 
task consisted in the defensive rather than in 
an offensive campaign for the Christian faith. His 
forty-four years of life, which historians generally 
place between the years 406 and 450, were spent en- 
tirely in preserving pure and intact the Catholic faith, 
within his native land, Italy. At the age of twenty- 
seven he was appointed bishop of Ravenna. 


Since Peter Chrysologus lived in the Western em- 

pire, where there was no heresy of import to cause 
dissension among the people as actually happened 
in the East at the time, and where no Imperial med- 
dling in ecclesiastical matters disrupted the peace of 
the Church, he could peacefully stabilize the faith 
propagated so zealously by St. Ambrose just a cen- 
tury before. In the fulfillment of this task Peter 
Chrysologus enjoyed the friendly support of Empress 
Galla Placidia and the signal predilection of Pope St. 
Leo the Great. 


Wits the establishment of the Imperial seat at 

Ravenna in the year 404, the episcopal see there 
gained in importance and influence. Some biogra- 
phers claim that Pope St. Sixtus IIT had been in- 
structed by St. Peter the Apostle and by St. Apol- 
linaris in the choice of Peter Chrysologus as bishop 
of Ravenna. The very life of Peter Chrysologus free 
from any entanglements and the nearly 200 sermons 
that he left us in writing vouch for the excellent 
selection by the pontiff. These sermons reveal the 
piety and learning of the man. Therein he explains 
in simple terms and very cautiously the mystery of 
the Incarnation, exhibits the errors of the predom- 
inating heresies, unfolds the meaning of the Apos- 
tles’ Creed and the Our Father, and treats in lofty 
phrases of the dignity of the Blessed Virgin and of St. 
John the Baptist. The success of his extensive teach- 
ing and effective preaching merited for him the title 
““Chrysologus,” “golden tongue.” Because of his 
prudence in dealing with his people he won the con- 
fidence of the Holy See, the trust of the State, the 
love of the afflicted, the admiration of all. 


Pernars one of the most important incidents that 

adequately reflects the wisdom and prudence of 
the bishop of Ravenna is his reply to Eutyches, an 
abbot of Constantinople and the leader of a new 
heresy called Monophysitism. Eutyches found fault 
with the dogma of the Incarnation as decreed by the 
Church. He could not see how Christ could be hu- 
man and divine at the same time. He believed that 
Christ descended from heaven in His divine nature 
and took on a human nature in His mission as Re- 
deemer, but at the moment of the Incarnation, ac- 
cording to Eutyches, Christ’s human nature was ab- 
sorbed by the divine nature. Thus Eutyches dis- 
figured, as it were, Jesus Christ, our Redeemer, both 
as God and man. 


Because of his heretical teaching Eutyches was rep- 

robated by Flavian, archbishop of Constantinople, 
and ultimately excommunicated by Rome. As a 
last resort ‘to swing at least some sections of the 
West, ecclesiastical or civil, over to his cause Eu- 
tyches addressed himself to Peter Chrysologus, but 
no matter how earnestly Eutyches implored him, 
Peter Chrysologus would not be persuaded. Human 
failings cannot be excused at the expense of truth. 
The bishop’s answer to the unfortunate abbot is in- 
spiring. “With sorrow did we read your distressing 
letters and we bewail the depressing spirit in which 
these were written. Especially in view of the peace 
of the churches, of the concord among priests, of the 
tranquillity of the people which make us rejoice with 
celestial gladness, does fraternal dissension as this 
afflict and weigh us down. For thirty years now hu- 
man scrutinies persisted, and yet, must the origin of 
Christ proclaimed from on high as unsearchable still 
be fanned after so many centuries with such indis- 
creet disputations? What happened to Origen, the 
searcher into the very principles, what befell Nes- 
torius in his dispute about the natures, is not un- 
known to you. The Magi confess in humility Jesus 
in His cradle as being God, and the priests scrutinize 
with heedless questions Him Who was brought forth 
from the virginal womb by the Holy Ghost. When 
Jesus Christ uttered His infant wail in the manger, 
the heavenly host was (Continued on page 30.) 
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The Monitor 


San Francisco, California 


CHURCH IS OPPOSED TO ANY AND 
ALL SCHEMES TO MAKE EARTH 
A PARADISE 


HINGS are moving fast. 

When we looked down from the press box at Kezar Sta- 
dium last Sunday, on the vast throngs of Christian people 
who were celebrating the Feast of Christ the King, we won- 
dered what was in store for them. 

The only permanent thing was The Thing, the Mystical 
Body united to Him, Who in the form of bread was borne 
around that amphitheatre. 

Nothing else was permanent: neither the vestments of the 
priests, the habits of the nuns, the uniforms of the high school 
children, nor the order of the policemen and firemen stand- 
ing in token of the protection which government gives to 
religion in this country. 


The Conflict of Errors 


E could see over the walls of the playing field the sombre 

green Marin hills, where the guns guard the entrance to 
that sea on the further shore of which two of the pagan 
races are at war. 


Our civilization had given to the one industrial capitalism 


which, unqualified by any Christian consideration, had in a 
long lifetime come to the conclusion of capitalistic premises 
—concentration of all national wealth in fewer families than 


a man has fingers and the need of an ever increasing number 


of consumers (to be secured ultimately by force of arms), to 
maintain an economy of usury that can never balance its 
accounts.. 

To the other we had given that hodge-podge of liberalism, 
that is expressed in this country through free masonry and 
communist dilettantism. It had disorganized a way of ue 
that had flourished for two thousand years. China's civiliza-~ 

‘tion had rested on family obligations. Liberalism substitutes 

7 Human pier without any other rule or meas- 


capitalism, 
Liberal civilizations have tolerated religion, regarding itis a 


as much as it did not interfere with b 


civilization was perverted at that time described by Chester- 
ton in Lepanto: 


“The North is full of tangled things and texts and aching eyes 
And dead is all the innocence of anger and surprise, 

And Christian killeth Christian in a narrow dusty room, 
And Christian dreadeth Christ that hath a newer face of doom 
And Christian hateth Mary that God kissed in Galilee.” 


The Heirs of Catholic Spain 


ND so these people who gathered around Christ in the 

stadium, these families who after all the last four rebel- 
lious centuries still love Mary simply as her children, showed 
their Faith in that Name from which our civilization still takes 
its name, though Christianity neither forms nor informs it. 
These few (and few they were and separate in the greater 
community) sang hymns in that same place to which Catholic 
Spain sent the Cross a short one hundred and sixty years ago. 
And now Spain! A shambles, because those doctrines of 
liberalism had perverted a Catholic regime and prepared the 
soil for militant atheism. 


| Toleration by Capitalism and Liberalism 


ITH capitalism men can live; they can be its instruments — 


and keep their souls. Most of those faithful to Christ they 
King are tools of capitalism. 


A ee de ae 


Fa ial 


With liberals we can get along. For the Christian restraints ; 


still trim the extreme individualism of the liberal. 
things he wants to do are projects proposed by Catholic saints. 


Militant Atheism 
UT, with militant atheism there is no peace. 
many listless atheists in this country. 
being made and quickly made by the militant atheists. 
tant atheists are determined to make a realizable utopia. 
They scorn the ineffectiveness of liberalism; they bate, 


private concern of the free individual. 13r 4 ae 
Capitalist civilizations have tolerated reli 1g 


‘Liberalism tried to form ie eX 
in jand and talent by its + yorship 


There are ; 
The changes are 
Mili- 


The best — 
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world a certain temporal order. It imitates the Church in 
that it has and must have to attain its end a universality 
(catholicity) that permits no divergence of person or nation. 
Its worship informs and forms the State. It is totalitarian in 
that the totality of every person, action and institution is 
incorporated into that one tendency toward an absolutely 
material utopia. ‘ 


Catastrophic Conflict 


ALL these isms that have attempted and are attempting to 

build the city of this world without God are in catastrophic 
conflict. Liberalism has failed, and its deserters are drifting 
into sympathy with communism. 


Capitalism Dies 


(SAPITALISM still retains world shaking powers of resist- 

ance and destruction, but it dies because it cannot get 
enough customers to make its tools work. 
which were its boast, are wrong. 

Those whom it has exploited most callously are led by men 
ambitious to destroy it. Capitalism was described by Belloc 
as the abuse of property. It has even abused the name of 
property, hypocritically degrading that name to the claims 
of usury. Resentment against it is so deep and widespread 
that it cannot save itself. For it can only cure the resent- 
ment by ceasing to be capitalistic, not by mere philanthropy, 
but by surrendering its pride of place. 

What will happen we do not know. This much we should 
know, if we see, hear and think: the civilization we have 
known is dying fast and nothing can save it. Nor is it worth 
saving, but there are things, customs, institutions in it that 
are worth saving. It is called godly and Christian in a 
slurred way only. 


Its mathematics, 


Christian in Name Only 


HIS Christian civilization is bankrupt because Christianity 
no longer forms or informs it. 


The Main Mission of the Church 


IAKE those who acknowledged Christ as King last Sunday. 

They do not direct the civilization in which they live. They 
were not gathered to boast how many Catholics there were; 
they were gathered as the few for whom Abraham prayed 
God to spare the city. They were gathered to pray. They 
were gathered for the main mission of the Church to worship 
God and to seek supernatural aid to attain to a supernatural 
beatitude. 

It is not the mission of the Church to seek to establish an 
earthly paradise. That cannot be. All that the Church and 
the Catholic people can do or hope to do is to help men to 
arrange their economic and political affairs so that men may 
more easily approach their final supernatural end. 


Paradise on Earth 
HRVERY heresy aims to make a paradise on earth. 
The Catholic Church is opposed to all of them. Aer 
Capitalism wants an order of civilization in which capitalists 


will administer prosperity. The Church is opposed to capital- 


ism inasmuch as it stresses material prosperity to the neglect 
of the supernatural. 
italism cannot do it. It has had its time to try. 

Liberalism, which is often mixed with capitalism, seeks an 
unrealizable utopia in which everyone may follow his fancy 
regardless of God. The Church is against that because, among 
other evil consequences, it leads to militant atheism. 


Moreover the Church knows that cap-— 
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Militant atheism is most strenuously opposed by the Church 
because it makes most difficult the attainment of man’s super- 
natural end. It can imprison men in its totalitarian system; 
it can realize the dictatorship of those who successfully ma- 
nipulate the dispossessed. 


True Christian Civilization 


PHE only true Christian civilization would be one raised 
up to the order in which the Church operates—the sanc- 
tifying of natural acts by their direction to man’s personal 


and common supernatural destiny. 


The Church prepares us in time for what will come after 
the suns cease marking time. The Church does not belong 
to any temporal thing, like a civilization or an ism. The 
Church is not destroyed, if our world is destroyed. The Church 
on earth is the beginning of the Kingdom of God; it is not 
its realization. The Catholic knows that we cannot realize on 
earth a paradise, because on the earth the Church only pre- 
pares for the realization of paradise. 

What we have tried to say here is that the Catholic as a 
Catholic has no part in the attempts being made to hold or 
change the temporal order, which we know is changing 
rapidly. He cannot subscribe to the manner or the means 
of the defences or the changes. Above all he cannot sub- 
scribe to merely earthly purpose. 

He must rather prepare to apply Christian and good nat- 
ural principles as taught by the Church through the Vicars. 
of Christ. For this making of a new Christian civilization 
for the purpose of helping men to attain their supernatural 
end, the Catholic as a Catholic must have knowledge of what 
Catholic principles are and have charity to apply them. Char- 
ity is a supernatural gift of God. It is the only means Cath- 
olics may have to convince unbelievers that God is and that 
what God has taught is true. 


a oe i 


The Evangelist 
Albany, N. Y. 


THE CHALLENGE TO RELIGION 


(THE widespread disregard for the fundamental Christian 

virtues and the trend to irreligion are as much a challenge 
to Protestants as to the Catholic Church, the Rev. John A. 
McCarthy told Holy Name men at their Annual Demonstra- 
tion in Albany last Sunday. 

The sad part of it is, that the acceptance of the challenge 
is as obvious in its neglect as the observation is correct in its 
logic. There are too many evidences of Protestant flirtation 
with forces hostile to religion and too much condoning, if not 
direct comfort, accorded by Protestant individuals and groups 


to every mud-slinging attack and unfounded propaganda 


against the Church as the bulwark of religion and Christian 
morals. 


'T IS nothing new, of course, for the Catholic Church to 

bear the brunt of irreligious persecution. Her position as 
defender of the pristine Christian doctrine and morality 
makes ‘her the natural target of the enemies of God. But 
there is no logic or vision in Protestant co-operation with 
these forces. If Protestantism expects to survive as a reli- 
gious factor in a world, threatened by atheistic Commu-. 
nism and pagan materialism it can not afford to play friendly 
with the cohorts of irreligion. It is only hastening its own 
demise in condoning or abetting attacks on the Catholic 


Church which is the first line defense of all religion. 


Two instances stand out in recent publicity apparently 
prompted by no higher motives than spleen and the desire to 
besmirch. The attempt to stir up (Continued on page 22.) 


NATIONAL 
MOVEMENT NEWS 


BALTIMORE 


Catholics in the Archdio- 
cese of Baltimore made a 
public profession of their belief in 
the Divinity of Jesus Christ at the 
five sectional celebrations held in 
the Archdiocese in observance of 
the feast of Christ the King. 
Forty thousand took part in the 
celebration held in Baltimore by 
the Baltimore section of the Arch- 
diocesan Holy Name Union; 10,- 
000 in the celebration held by the 
Washington section in the Catholic 
University Stadium; 3,000 in the 
celebration held by the Central 
Maryland section at Mount Saint 
Mary’s College, Emmitsburg; 
1,200 in the celebration of the 
Western Maryland section in Cum- 
berland; and 2,000 in the celebra- 
tion of the Southern Maryland sec- 
tion at LaPlata. 
His Excellency, the Most Rev. 
_ Amleto Giovanni Cicognani, Apos- 
~ tolic Delegate to the United States 


A PPROXIMATELY 57,000 


_ presided at the demonstration held’ 
Rice. ehh, Mount Saint Mary’s. The ser- 
so preached by the Rev. 
Tones iG a ae ay 


‘Holy Name man present to com- 
Peles oe to wpa at Hee 


Panama, reviewed the parade in 
Baltimore. Archbishop Maiztegui 
was most enthusiastic about the 
demonstration. The line of march 
led to the Fifth Regiment Armory 
where the rally was held. When 
all had entered Archbishop Curley 
addressed the gathering. He urged 
them to be faithful to their duties 
and emphasized the importance of 
the Junior Holy Name Society. 
“The second thing I ask you to 
do is to promote the work of the 
Junior Holy Name Society. Much 
is being said today about the splen- 
did qualities of our youth. Alas, 
in many of our educational in- 
stitutions in which young men 
and young women seldom give a 
thought to God there is much that 
is wrong. Many can praise Youth 
but I must be frank when I say 
that there is much that is base and 


low in a great part of our youthful — 


population, I ask you Holy Name 


men to arrange to have the Junior — 
Holy Name boys march in next 


year’s procession. I ask of every 


Holy Name ee was the 
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Archbishop Curley pontificated 
at Solemn Benediction and led in 
the recitation of the Holy Name 
Name pledge, the Act of Consecra- 
tion to Christ the King, and the 
Litany of the Sacred Heart. 


"Tue Washington procession which 

terminated in the stadium of the 
Catholic University was reviewed 
by the Most Rev. John M. Mc- 


Namara, Auxiliary Bishop of Balti- — 


more. The Rev. George Johnson, 
Ph.D., professor of Education at 
the University, delivered the ser- 
mon. Following the sermon the 


Sulpician Choir sang the hymns_ 


for Solemn Benediction at which — 


Bishop McNamara was celebrant. — 


The Rev. Joseph V. Buckley led — 
the men in the recitation of the — 


Holy Name pledge. 


Jy Cumberland the marchers went ; 
to St. Mary’s Church for Ves- 


Landrigan. 
Dwyer, regional director of the 


ereey at iron il 


‘pers at which a sermon was — 
preached by the Rev. Lawrence F, 
The Rev, James A. 


: 
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Plata was 
Benediction. 


celebrant at Solemn 


()N THE morning after the dem- 

onstrations Archbishop Curley 
telephoned the editor of the Cath- 
olic Review and said of the dem- 
onstration, “It was stirring. I was 
proud of my priests, my people, the 
Holy Name men. I hope you will 
give every credit to 
Quinn. 


Monsignor 
He deserves praise if ever 


a priest did. Give praise to Dr. 
Mr. Ullrich, Mr. Carroll 
and all the others who were re- 


Russell, 


sponsible for the magnificent show- 
ing. Tell them all, priests and peo- 
ple, that I am proud of them. | 
meant every word | said yesterday 
at the Armory. Please tell all those 
who took part in the various cele- 
brations in the Archdiocese that I 
am proud of them and grateful to 
them.” 


DENVER 


APPROXIMATELY 5,000 men of the 

Denver Holy Name Societies 
marched behind their Bishop, the 
Most Rev. Urban J. Vehr, D.D., 
and the Most Rev. Thomas K. Gor- 
man, D.D., Bishop of Reno, in the 
parade and rally held on the feast 
of Christ the King. 

Every parish in the city of Den- 
ver and its suburbs, and those of 
Wray, Golden, Ft. Collins, Greeley, 
Welby, and Brighton were repre- 
sented. 

The Holy Name pledge was led 
by the Rev. Harold Campbell, di- 
rector of the Diocesan Union of the 
Holy Name Societies. 

Bishop Vehr, after compliment- 
ing the men on the splendid turn- 
out, affirmed his belief in the value 
of the pledge that they had taken. 
“Our first affirmation of the Holy 


Name pledge,” he said, “is our be- 
lief in a God, a personal God. 
When men no longer believe in a 
personal God, Communism is in- 
evitable. Our second affirmation 
in the Holy Name pledge is faith 
in our country. The Holy Name 
man is the true citizen of the com- 
monwealth, and, as long as he sur- 
vives, and the principles for which 
he stands survive, the country will 
prosper.” 

At the Solemn Pontifical Bene- 
diction which closed the exercises, 
Bishop Vehr was celebrant, the 
Rev. Louis Sommaruga, deacon, 
and the Rev. Louis Grohman, sub- 
deacon. Bishop Gorman attended 
by the Right Rev. Monsignor Jo- 
seph Bosetti, V.G., and the Right 
Rev. Monsignor Hugh L. Mc- 
Menamin, was present. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


UNpER the auspices of the Holy 

Name Society, more than 50,000 
persons thronged the stands of 
Kezar Stadium, San Francisco, to 
honor Christ the King in the 
Blessed Sacrament. 

The Most Rev. John J. Mitty, 
D.D., Archbishop of San Francisco, 
cabled to Cardinal Pacelli begging 
the blessing of the Holy Father. 


SAN FRANCISCO, 
. OCTOBER 31, 1937. 
CARDINAL PACELLI 
VATICAN CITY 
UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE 
HOLY NAME SOCIETY, OVER 50,- 


000 CLERGY, RELIGIOUS AND 
LAITY SOR TEES ARCHDIOCESE 
GATHERED TOGETHER TO GIVE 
SOLEMN PUBLIC MANIFESTATION 
OF THEIR LOYALTY TO CHRIST 
DHE KING wAND ST Om PRAY FOR 
PEACE AMONG NATIONS, SEND 
HOLY FATHER AFFECTIONATE 
GREETINGS AND BEG HIS APOS- 
TOLIC BLESSING. 

ARCHBISHOP MITTY. 


VATICAN CITY, 
NOVEMBER 1, 1937. 
ARCHBISHOP MITTY 
SAN FRANCISCO 


AUGUST PONTIFF TOUCHED BY 


Zl 


HOMAGE OF THE GREAT GATHER- 
ING FOR THE FEAST OF CHRIST 
THE KING IMPARTS TO YOUR ExX- 
CEERENCY GANDY SALES PARC 
PANTS (HIS) PATER NAT Ab @S= 
TOLIC BENEDICTION. 


CARDINAL, PACH 


ARcuBisHop Mirty, bearing the 

Blessed Sacrament under a 
golden canopy marched with the 
procession of the clergy, religious, 
and Brothers around the field and 
officiated at Benediction. 

After the singing of the hymn to 
the Holy Ghost, the vast assembly 
joined in the Act of Consecration 
to the Sacred Heart, reciting the 
words after the Archbishop. 

The Very Rev. Lyman A. Fenn, 
S.S., preached the sermon. 

At the close of the celebration, 
Archbishop Mitty expressed his 
joy at the demonstration when he 
said: 

“My dearly beloved people: May 
I speak my heartfelt gratitude to 
the vast number of clergy, reli- 
gious, laymen and laywomen who 
have come here this afternoon to 
give public testimony of their loy- 
alty to Christ our King. 

“T wish to express thanks to the 
men of the Holy Name Society 
gathered from all parts of the 
Archdiocese for sponsoring this 
manifestation of Faith and I wish 
to thank all who have striven in 
various ways to make this cere- 
mony so impressive. 


“T am sure our Saviour as He 
looks this afternoon upon you, His 
devoted people, rejoiceth in His 
heart that we are pledging our loy- 
alty to Him who is the King of 
our hearts. 

“We are gathered here to pray 
for justice and love and peace. 
Christ came to bring us love, Christ 
can give us peace. 


“And from our hearts goes forth 
this prayer to Christ Our King that 
He may grant peace and good will 
to all our fellow citizens in our 
own beloved land and that He may 
grant peace and good will to all 
the nations of the earth. 

“May He shower His grace and 
blessings on us this afternoon.” 


ALBANY, N. Y. 


‘Tue proud boast of the world that 

ours is an “age of reason” was 
denounced by the Rev. John A. Mc- 
Carthy, at the Cathedral of the Im- 
maculate Conception in Albany, 
when he urged an assembly of 
Holy Name men of Albany and 
vicinity to stand by the funda- 
mentals of religion as symbolized 
in the Cross of Christ. 

The occasion was the annual de- 
votional demonstration of the Cen- 
tral Body of the Holy Name Soci- 
ety of the Albany area. 


Fratser McCarthy pointed out that 
there was no sign of the “age 
of reason” in the prevalence of di- 
vorce, murder, rackets, and inde- 
cencies for which life today has 
become notorious. There is a com- 
plete contradiction, he said, be- 
tween the defections that charac- 
terize our era and the exalted mo- 
rality of the Gospel of Christ. 

The Rev. Robert M. Reilly, di- 
rector of the Central Body, opened 
the ceremony with the recitation of 
the Litany of the Holy Name of 
Jesus, the men responding to each 
‘salutation. The Most Rev. Ed- 


mund F. Gibbons, D.D., Bishop of 


Albany, presided on the throne and 


was celebrant at the Solemn Pon- 


tifical Benediction of the Blessed 
Sacrament. Rev. William Hunt 


and the Rev. Matthew M. Brennan 
acted as deacon and subdeacon to 


the Bishop. The Rev. Lawrence 
P. Kelly was master of ceremonies. 


[N warning against the possible 

appeal to Catholics of the subver- 
sive social and economic philoso- 
phies of the day, Father McCarthy 
stressed the need of the undivided 
loyalty of Catholic men as foretold 
in the words of Christ, “He who is 
not with Me is against Me.” “Our 
enemies are not fools,” the preach- 
er said, “they know the Catholic to 
be incurably religious, and so they 
promise us the ‘religion of the 
future.’ We do not have to wait 
for this religion. It is already 
here,’ he continued. “We already 
find its dogmas in the novel and 
the film, from so-called scientists, 
from college men unpledged to any 
church, from publicity seekers, 
who by the boldness of their de- 
nials and blasphemies win for 
themselves a passing moment in 
the limelight of secular publicity. 

“The new condition,” he said, “is 
a challenge to both Protestant and 
Catholic alike. And,” he cited, “the 
trend in Protestant denominations 
today tries to heal their differences 
and effect mergers to meet the 
common enemy.” He concluded 
with a strong appeal to Catholic 
men, not only to be loyal to the 
principles of the Church and their 


Society, but to be ever alert to the 
~ ficially Protestant, but typical of the 
-hitting-below-the-belt methods of the | 


dangers that threaten them. 


ue to disseminate : 
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those who place Almighty God in 
a class with Santa Claus. As a 
result men have lost sense of right 
and wrong, they debate the most 
solemn and immutable principles 
of divine law, as though feeble hu- 
man majorities could make right 
wrong, and wrong right. He urged 
all devotees of Catholic Action to 
fight for religion which is the one 
thing able to keep men straight. 


At the conclusion of the sermon, 

the Right Rev. Monsignor C. J. 
Donohue, diocesan director of the 
Holy Name Societies, led the as- 
sembly in the renewal of the Holy 
Name pledge. 

The Most Rev. Henry P. Rohl- 
man, D.D., Bishop of Davenport, 
was celebrant at the Solemn Bene- 
diction of the Blessed Sacrament 
which closed the rally. 


WITH OUR 
CATHOLIC EDITORS 


(Continued from page 19.) 


religious bigotry by endorsing undis- 
guised Red propaganda, in an Open 
Letter, gave 150 Protestants oppor- 
tunity to use an attack against the 
Spanish Hierarchy as a vehicle for 
anti-Catholic venom in America. 

The other is an instance, not of- 


unfair fighter. 
Digest’s” delight in using its current 


It is the “Readers — 
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FATHER of the AMERICAN NAVY 


(Continued from page 7.) 


currently with this, a light breeze 
struck the sails of the Alliance, and 
she came fairly under steerage way. 
A single broadside poured into the 
enemy changed the whole state of the 
combat, and the royalists had to re- 
turn to their guns, discovering that 
the victory yet remained to be won. 
After a brave and noble resistance, 
which lasted nearly all day, and be- 
fore the dressing of the Commodore’s 
wounds would permit him to reach 
the deck, the British vessels struck 
their flags. They were both badly 
injured, and sustained a joint loss of 
eleven men killed and thirty wounded. 
The Alliance also was much damaged 
in her rigging and hull, owing princi- 
pally to the fire of the enemy across 
ber quarter and stern; her loss was 
eleven killed and twenty-two 
wounded. Commodore Barry made 
a cartel of the Trespassy, and sent her 
into an English port with the pris- 
oners, but the Atlanta was retaken 
while about to enter Boston Harbor, 
by a squadron of the enemy cruising 
off that place. 

In the ensuing fall, Commodore 
Barry, in compliance with orders re- 
ceived, refitting the Alliance for the 
purpose of carrying the Marquis de 
la Fayette and Count Noailles to 
France on important public business. 
Having performed that duty, the 


Commodore sailed for Havana, and 


continued for some time cruising and 
rendering important service to the 
American cause on the West India 
station. The Alliance was kept con- 
stantly in active service, being a great 
favorite on account of her superior 
sailing qualities. 


Amonest other services performed, 

the Alliance was sent to Havana 
for specie. In March, 1782, she 
sailed from the port of Havana, in 
company with the Luzerne, Captain 
Green, loaded with a large amount 


of specie, and with supplies. Shortly 
after leaving port, the Alliance and 


ron which gave occasion for a bril- 
lant trial of the Commodore’s naval 
skill and prowess. The largest of 
the enemy’s vessels was equal to the 
Luzerne in swiftness, whilst the Eng- 
lish sloop surpassed her. The con- 
quest promised to prove an easy one 
for the enemy. In order to facili- 
tate their escape, the Luzerne was 
hghtened by throwing her guns over- 
board, and the specie was transferred 
to the Alliance. 


[ the chase, according to a tradi- 

tion in the service, the Alliance ran 
fifteen knots by the log, with the 
wind ahead. While thus endeavor- 
ing to save his precious freight from 
falling into the enemy’s hands, Com- 
modore Barry discovered a sail on the 
Alliance's weather bow, which turned 
out to be a French two-decker of 
fifty guns. Exchanging signals with 
the French vessel, and supposing he 
would be supported by her, Com- 
modore Barry bore round and took 
his station on the weather quarter 
of the Lugerne. As the British sloop, 
the Sibyl, rating twenty and mount- 
ing thirty guns, endeavored to close 
her, he bore down and engaged the 
Sibyl, before the other ship of the 
enemy could come to her relief. The 
French vessel, however, did not enter 
the engagement, but kept her wind, 
and the Alliance had to sustain the 
whole action. 


The enemy’s guns had been actively 
engaged from the commencement, but 
the guns of the Alliance were ren- 
dered more effectual, by having been 
reserved until she was within a very 
short distance of her adversary. The 
action lasted about three quarters of 
an hour, when the Sibyl retired and 
made signals of distress to her con- 
sort. The Alliance now stood for the 
French vessel, and having spoken to 
her, it was determined -to give chase 
to the enemy and endeavor to bring 
the two British vessels to action 
again. It was soon perceived, how- 
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ever, that the French ship was too 
heavy a sailor to attempt to overtake 
the enemy, and the pursuit was a- 
bandoned. The coolness and_ in- 
trepidity, no less than the skill and 
fertility in expedient, which Com- 
modore Barry displayed on this oc- 
casion, are described in naval annals 
as truly wonderful. Every quality 
of the great commander was brought 
out with extraordinary brilliancy. 


"ue loss of the Alliance was three 

killed and eleven wounded, while 
that of the Sibyl is said to have been 
thirty-seven killed and fifty wounded. 
When hailed by the British squadron 
and asked the usual questions as to 
the ship, the captain, etc., the hero 
gave this spirited and characteristic 
reply: “The United States ship Al- 
liance, saucy Jack Barry, half Irish- 
man, half Yankee—who are you?” 
It is related in the “Annals of Phila- 
delphia,” by Watson, that “the widow 
of Commodore Barry, remembering 
with what esteem her husband re- 
garded this ship, had a_ tea-caddy 
made out of her wood, as a memento.” 


The difficulties which embarrassed 
the formation of a navy, during the 
Revolutionary War, were very great. 
The nature of the war, which was 
almost entirely confined to land, in 
consequence of the invasion of the 
country by the British land forces, 
was unfavorable to naval prepara- 
tion. The paramount necessity and 
duty on the part of Congress, to pro- 
vide the means of resistance to the 
British armies, left little time or 
means for maritime defence. Be- 
sides, the enemy were in possession 
of the rivers and ports, especially of 
the most important of all the Ameri- 
can ports for naval operations, that of 
New York. So that only six or the 
thirteen vessels laid down in the ar- 
rangement of October, 1775, could 
ever get to sea. The remainder either 
fell into the hands of the enemy’s 
land forces, or were destroyed by 
the Americans to prevent that result. 


[HE absence of system and disci- 

pline, dissensions about rank, the 
dangerous and injudicious but perhaps 
necessary expedient of raising sailors 
_ from landsmen, and even from the 


prisoners taken in the war, were 
great drawbacks upon this branch of 
public service. The Alliance was the 
only frigate-built vessel that went to 
sea, after the first or second year of 
the war, with a full crew. These 
irregularities wowld have sacrificed 
that favorite ship of the Revolution 
and her precious freight in the West 
Indies, but for the intrepidity and 
skill of Commodore Barry.  Not- 
withstanding these difficulties, the in- 
fant navy gained renown in a con- 
test with the greatest maritime power 
in the world, and several naval heroes 
won immortality. The famous his- 
torian of the navy mentions Jones, 
Barry, Barny, Biddle, Manly, Nichol- 
son, Wicks, Rathburne, Conyngham, 
and Hecker as “the naval names that 
have descended to us from this war 
w:th the greatest reputation.” 

After the termination of the Revo- 
lution, Commodore Barry still re- 
mained in the service, and at its head, 
and took an active part in all mea- 
sures relating to the navy. During 
the misunderstanding with the French 
Covernment, which occasioned a par- 
tial naval war, he rendered eminent 
services in protecting the American 
flag and commerce from the dep- 
redations of the French privateers 


which infested the seas. 


HIS experience and skill as a com- 

mander rendered his assistance 
and counsel of invaluable advantage 
to the country in laying the founda- 
tions of the present permanent navy. 
He succeeded in getting the Govern- 
ment to adopt a superior model for 
ships, and it is considered that the 
new arrangements then introduced 
into the service have often since sup- 
plied the want of numerical strength. 
Under the administration of the elder 
Adams he superintended at Phila- 
delphia the building of the fine fri- 
gate United States, of which he re- 
tained the command unti! she was 
laid up in ordinary, under Jefferson’s 
administration. 


The law of March 27th, 1794, pro- 


vided for six frigates, and Com- 
modore Barry’s name was placed at 
the head of the list of commanders. 


The United States was launched at. | 


Philadelphia on the 10th day of July 
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1794, and was the first vessel that 
got afloat under the organization of 
1794. Early in July the next year 
the ship was ready for sea, and Com- 
modore Barry proceeded to cruise 
in her to the eastward. He was re- 
markably fond of aiding young of- 
ficers in their profession, a trait of 
character strongly indicative of true 
greatness of soul. He carried out 
with him, in his first cruise in the 
United States, many young gentle- 
men, who afterwards did honor to 
themselves, their preceptor, and their 
country. Among these we may men- 
tion such names as Ross, Murray, 
James Barron, and Charles Stewart, 
were the lieutenants of the 
United States, and Decatur, Somers, 
Caldwell, Jones, and Crane, who were 
her midshipmen. His “boys,” as they 
were called, were made of noble stuff, 
and their names are among the 
brightest ornaments on the pages of 
our naval history. 

The Government now resolved to 
send a stronger force to the West 
Indies. Commodore Barry hoisted 
a broad pennant on board the United 
States, proceeded to the neighbor- 
hood of Cape Cod, and then sailed 
directly for the West Indies. In ad- 
dition to the flag ship, the squadron 
consisted of the Delaware, Captain 
Decatur, and. the Herald, Captain 
Sever. In this cruise they captured 
the privateers Sans Pareil, and Jaloux 
and sent them in in the fall of the 
year. 


In the latter part of the year 1798, 
the West India force was divided into 
four squadrons, the principal of 
which was confided to Commodore 
Barry. In addition to the United 
States, which was the flag ship, the 
squadron consisted of the Constitu- 
tion, Captain Nicholson; George 
Washington, Captain Fletcher; Mer- 
rimac, Captain Brown; Portsmouth, 
Captain McNeill; Herald, Master 
Com. Russell; Pickering, Lieut. Com. 
Preble; Eagle, Lieut. Com. Camp- 
bell; Scammel, Lieut. Com. Adams; 
and Diligence, Lieut. Com. Brown. 


who 


- These vessels were kept constantly 


and actively cruising during the year 
1799, passing from point to point, and 
making a general rendezvous at 
Prince Rupert’s Bay. 
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Among numerous other captures 
made by the squadron, Commodore 
Barry, with the United States, cap- 
tured the French privateer L’Amour 
De La Patrie and Le Tartuffe. To- 
wards the close of the year 1799, the 
French Government had become per- 
suaded, by the active and determined 
measures of the United States Gov- 
to consent to enter into 
negotiations, and assurances were 
given that new ministers would now 
be received with more respect than 
those previously sent, who had en- 
countered only insult and neglect. On 
the 3rd of November, Commodore 
Barry sailed from Newport, R. L, 
with the United States, having on 
board the American envoys to the 
French Government, whom he con- 
veyed to their destination. He then 
returned to the West India Station, 
where he cruised during the year 
1800. 

Commodore Barry continued at the 
head of the navy till the day of his 
death. He was always ready for any 
duty and rendered important services 
tc the country, no less by his ex- 
ertions when afloat—notwithstanding 
an asthmatic affection with which he 
was suffering for many years—than 
by his counsel when ashore, in shap- 
ing the naval policy of the Govern- 
ment. No man could be more de- 
voted to his adopted country than 
Commodore Barry, as a long life of 
public services will testify; yet he 
never ceased to love the beautiful 
but oppressed isle of his birth, which 
he visited after the Peace of Paris. 
It is related that the people of his 
native parish of Tacumshane remem- 
bered his visit for years after with 
unabated gratitude. After a useful 
and brilliant career of glory, this 
good and brave man was carried off 
by his old complaint, asthma. He died 
at Philadelphia on the 13th of Sep- 
tember 1803, and was buried in the 
cemetery of old St. Mary’s Church. 

Throughout his whole life Com- — 
modore Barry was a good, sincere, 
practical Catholic. As he died with- 
out children, he left the Catholic 
orphan asylum of Philadelphia his — 
chief legatee. ; 


ernment, 


7s aches be Poa, 


Many noble and generous qualities 
combined to render his heroic charac- _ 
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ter one of singular symmetry and 
beauty. By all he was loved and 
honored; and today his memory is 
held in veneration from the Great 
Lakes to the Gulf of Mexico. 

Barry was above the ordinary sta- 
ture. His person was graceful and 
commanding; and his whole deport- 
ment was marked by dignity, un- 
tinged with ostentation. He had a 
strongly marked countenance, which 
expressed the qualities of his mind 
and the virtues of his heart. 

His private life was as amiable as 
his public career was brilliant. In 
his domestic relations he was frank, 
open and affectionate; and his kind 
courtesy to all made him a host of 
frends. Deeply impressed with re- 


ligion, he exacted an observance of 
holy 


ceremonies on 
board of his ship, as well as in the 
His lofty 
feelings of honor secured the confi- 


his duties and 


retirement of private life. 


dence of the most illustrious men of 
the nation, and gave the famous com- 
mander an extensive influence in the 
various spheres in which his active 
life required him to move. He pos- 
sessed in an eminent degree the re- 
gard and admiration of Washington. 
His public services were far from 
being limited to any customary rule 
of professional duty; and without re- 
gard to labor, danger, or expense, his 
devotion to his country kept him 
constantly engaged in disinterested 


acts of public utility. 


THE ROSARY 


(Continued from page 16.) 


raised one voice of the people, one 
supplication, so it is today; in all 
the world, the cities and even the 
smallest villages, united with cour- 
age and strength, with filial and 
constant insistence, the people seek 
to obtain from the great Mother 
of God that the enemies of Chris- 
tian and human civilization be de- 
feated, and thus that real peace 
may shine again over tired and 
straying men. 

If, then, all will do this with due 
disposition, with great faith and 
with fervent piety, it 1s right to 
hope that-as in the past, so in our 
day, the Blessed Virgin will obtain 
from her Divine Son that the 
waves of the present tempests be 
calmed and that a brilliant victory 
crown this rivalry of Christians in 
prayer. 


[ue Holy Rosary, besides, not 


only serves admirably to over- 
come the enemies of God and re- 
ligion, but is also a stimulus and 
spur to the practice of evangelic 
virtues which it injects and culti- 
vates in our souls. Above all, it 
nourishes the Catholic faith, which 
flourishes again precisely in oppor- 
tune meditation of the sacred mys- 
teries, and raises minds to the 
truth revealed to us by God. 


Every one can understand how 
salutary it is, especially in our 
times wherein sometimes a certain 
annoyance of the things of the 
spirit is felt even among the faith- 
ful, and a dislike, as it were, for 
the Christian doctrine. 

Therefore, revive the hope of im- 
mortal welfare, while the triumph 
of Jesus Christ and of His Mother, 
meditated on by us in the last part 
of the Rosary, shows us Heaven 
open and invites us to the conquest 
of the Eternal Country. 

Thus while an unbridled longing 
for the things of this earth has 
penetrated into the hearts of mor- 
tals and each one more ardently 
longs for the short-lived riches and 
fruitful call back to the heavenly 
treasures “where thieves do not 
break in and neither rust nor moth 
doth consume” (Matth. XII, 33), 
and to the wealth that will never 
perish. 


Rekindling Charity 

Anp the charity which has been 

weakened and cooled in many, 
how can it fail to be rekindled into 
love in the souls of those who re- 
call with a full heart the tortures 
and death of our Redeemer and 
the afflictions of His Sorrowful 


Mother? 


‘and sentiment. 


Zi. 


From this charity toward God, 
then, there cannot but rise a more 
intense love of one’s neighbor if 
one dwells on the labors and sor- 
rows that Our Lord suffered for 
all, reinstating the lost inheritance 
of the children of God. 


Therefore see to it, Venerable 
Brethren, that such a fruitful prac- 
tice shall be more diffused, more 
highly esteemed by all, and that 
common piety be increased. 


Through your work and that of 
the priests who help you in the 
care of souls, its praises and ad- 
vantages shall be preached and re- 
peated to the faithful of every so- 
cial class. 

From it, the young will draw 
fresh energy with which to control 
the rebellious tendencies to evil 
and to preserve intact the stainless 
purity of the soul; also in it, the 
old will again find repose, relief 
and peace from their anxious cares. 
To those who devote themselves to 
Catholic Action may it be a spur 
to impel, them to a more fervent 
and active work of apostolate; and 
to all those who suffer in any way, 
especially the dying may it bring 
comfort and increase the hope of 
eternal happiness. 


Families in Particular 


[Tue fathers and mothers of fam- 
ilies particularly must give an 
example to their children, espe- 
cially when, at sunset, they gather 
together after the day’s work, 
within the domestic walls, and re- 
cite the Holy Rosary on bended 
knees before the image of the Vir- 
gin, together fusing voice, faith 
This is a beautiful 
and salutary custom, from which 
certainly there cannot but be de- 
rived tranquility and abundance of 
heavenly gifts for the household. 


When very frequently We re- 
ceive newly-married couples in au- 
dience and address paternal words 
to them, We give them Rosaries, 
We recommend these to thera 
earnestly, and We exhort them, 


citing Our own example, not to let . 


even one day pass without saying 
the Rosary, no matter how bur- 
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dened they may be 
cares and labors. 
For these reasons, Venerable 
Brethren, We have thought to ex- 
hort you earnestly, and through 
you, all the faithful, to carry out 
this pious practice.. Nor do We 
doubt that you, listening, with 
your usual response to Our pater- 
nal invitation will bring about 
abundant fruits once more. 


with many 


Thanks for Better Health 


AND in addressing this Encyclical 

to you, another motive impels 
Us. We wish that, together with 
Us, Our many children in Jesus 
Christ shall unite and _ render 
thanks to the Mother of God for 
the better health We have happily 
regained. 

This grace, as We have had oc- 
casion to write (Cf. Chirograph to 
Cardinal E. Pacelli, Osservatore 
Romano, 5th September, 1937), We 
attribute to the special intercession 
of the Virgin of Lisieux, St. 
Theresa of the Child Jesus. But 
We know, though, that everything 
comes to us granted by Almighty 


God 
Lady. 

And lastly, as there been 
launched in the public press with 
rash insolence, a very in- 
jury to the Blessed Virgin, We 
cannot do less than profit by this 
occasion to offer, together with the 
Episcopate and the people of that 
nation which venerates Mary as 
“Queen of the kingdom of Poland,” 
and with the homage of our 
piety, due reparation to the august 
Queen, and denounce to the whole 
world this sacrilege committed 
with impunity, as a painful and 
unworthy thing. 


through the hands of Our 


has 


grave 


Meanwhile, with a full heart We 
impart to You, Venerable Breth- 
ren, and to the flock entrusted to 
the care of each of you, the Apos- 
tolic Blessing as an augury of 
heavenly graces and in token to 
Our Paternal benevolence. | 


Given at Castelgandolfo, near 
Rome, on the 29th of the month 
of September, on the Feast of the 
Dedication of St. Michael Archan- 
gel, in the year 1937, the sixteenth 
of Our Pontificate. 
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are as dear to him as they were to 
his beloved leader. 


J Have before me as I write, my 
last letter from Father Delaney, 
written on the eve of the first of 
the boys’ retreats this year at St. 
Vincent’s College. In closing he 
had this to say of Mr. Barry: 


“I am on my way out to Mc- 
keesport to see the old war 
horse. He'll be at the College 
tomorrow night as big as life, 
with as much interest in those 
youngsters as though they 
were all his own. What a 
crown he will wear!” 


LIrvrLe did we think at that time 
that Father Delaney himself 
would be first to receive the crown. 


[¢ ts trite to say that Father De- 

laney was a man in a million. 
Rather he was one of the fright- 
fully few in number who, with 
clear eyed courage, plunge into the 
maelstrom that is modern life, into 
the welter of greed and lust, of 
gross injustice and pagan indiffer- 
ence, there to voice above the 


-- babble of self for self a resonant 


AS GOLD IN THE FURNACE — 


(Continued from page 12.) 


- 


and before he left she had made a 
_ general confession. 
this matter from the lips of the 
aa lady herself. 


Be the Diocesan Union of Hoty 
‘ amr Societies with its re-_ 
I ent came ux 


I learned of 


pon esralies 


calling ita day. A day that might, 


istic of -him it was that the fer- 
vor with which he talked to the 
knot of men was the equal of that — 
he displayed in- jade SSINng the 


call to men to conquer selfishness 
and to remember the Kingship of 
Jesus Christ on earth and thelk 
own last end. 


HE dias as I think he would jee a 


wished it, while yet in harness) iste 
like as‘not, end inthe small hours in ‘the thick of the ‘fight. \Déath) > 


of the morning. Quite chara ctet ails ay 
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ST. PETER CHRYSOLOGUS 


(Continued from page 17.) 


chanting “Glory to God in the high- 
est!’ and now, when at the name 
of Jesus every knee is bent in 
heaven, on earth and in hell, a 
question is raised concerning His 


origin! But we, most beloved 
brother, proclaim in one accord 
with the Apostle: ‘THEREFORE 


WE FROM HENCEFORTH 
REGARD NOBODY FROM A 
MERELY NATURAL POINT 
ORB VIEWS Sar VEEN) TR OWE 
PV een, OWeaN. CH RDS T 
FROM A NATURAL POINT 
Oi Geen Wr se Ty NOW «WE 
KNOW HIM SO NO LONGER’ 
(II Cor, 5, 16). We should not 
examine too curiously Him Whom 
we are obliged to honor, Him 
Whom we ought to fear and to 
entrust our confidence; hence we 
must not in our scrutinies tear 
asunder Him Whom we are to con- 
fess as our judge. Such is my re- 
ply in brief; I would have an- 
swered more fully had my brother 
and fellow bishop Flavian also 
made me acquainted, on his part, 
with the case at issue. Whatever 
displeases you concerning which 
you write, you have judged for 
yourself. How can we arbitrate in 
matters we have neither seen nor 
ever been aware of and which is 
shrouded in secrecy? A just medi- 
ator is not he who thus listens to 
one party without also giving heed 
to the other. papas. oH ee we 


ments. For him the teachings of 
Christ as handed down by the 
Apostles were enough. Hence in 
his sermons he stressed a faithful 
obedience to, and faith in the bibli- 
cal texts in preference to an un- 
bridled reign of reason. The same 
obediential spirit pervades his writ- 
ings to the Fathers at the General 
Council assembled at Chalcedon 
where in the name of the Church 
the heresy of Eutyches was.con- 
demned and the true doctrine de- 
fined. 


iPHe> scriptural vtext , GUL. OM 

THE ABUNDANCE OF THE 
HEART THE MOUTH SPEAK- 
ETH” may well be applied to the 
life and teaching of Peter Chryso- 
logus. Speaking of peace, for ex- 
ample, he says: “Peace frees man 
from the bondage of servitude, 
makes him natural by being raised 
by God from slave to freeman, 
from a friend to a son. Fraternal 
peace is the will of God, the desire 
of Christ, the summit of sanctity, 
the rule of justice, the teacher of 
doctrine, the guardian of morals, 


and a laudable discipline in all 


things. . . . Peace is the mother 
of love, the bond of concord, and 
a sure sign of a tranquil mind. 

. Peace ought to be loved and 
concord to be cherished because 


they generate bere nourish charity, 
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knowing as you do from the Apos- ~ 


tle that ‘CHARITY IS OF GOD? 
therefore, without God there is no 
true charity. Peace dwelling among 


truly loving people is the glory of. 
the priest and the full enjoyment — 


of peace perfects charity among 
the children. It is for the priest 
to remind the people of their need, 
and for the people to hear what is 
to be done. What is not allowed 
is forbidden to the priest and what 
is proscribed may not be desired by 
the people; if both work in har- 
mony, all is well; neither will God 
punish the people nor shall the 
priest have cause for sorrow.” 


Jt follows that he would not suf- 

fer anything that might endan- 
ger or even destroy the reign of 
peace. 


He was wont to say that — 


“he who jokes with the devil can- — 


not rejoice with Christ.” Still more 
energetically did he deplore a false 
assumption of virtue or feigned 
piety. “Hypocrisy,” he says, 
cunning evil, a concealed poison, a 
destroyer of sanctity. It imitates 
cheerfulness, beguiles good for- 
tune, feigns diligence, and muti- 


lates hard-heartedly the virtues 


“is am 
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with the characteristics of the vir- — 


tues: it defeats fasts by fasting, it 


frustrates prayer by prayer, is de-_ 


stroys mercy by compassion.” 


reached manhood when he died. 
He proved by his own example 
that it is not-a long and con- 


spicuous life that really ma Ss 


but rather a life well lived. 


St. PETER Curysouocus had just 
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The New Testament 

Translated into English from the 
eriginal Greek by the Very Rev. 
Francis Aloysius Spencer, O.P. Ed- 
lied by the Rev. Charles. J. Callan, 
O.P., and the Rev. John A. McHugh, 
O.P.. The Macmillan Co., New York. 
Price, $4.50. 


[Tuis is the first English version of 

the New Testament translated by 
a Catholic from original Greek docu- 
ments to be done in this country. 
Father Spencer, the translator, was 
an accomplished Oriental scholar and 
he made this translation after pains- 
taking comparison with the Syriac 
and Latin versions. Although the 
volume appears nearly a quarter of a 
century after Father Spencer’s death 
it is known that he spent more than 
twenty years on the work. 

It is a departure from the literary 
style of the Douay version with which 
all Catholics are familiar. The mod- 
ern literary form is followed with the 
verses indicated in the margin. This 
in no way lessens, but rather in- 
creases the readability of the text. 
The English is clear and classic as 
befits the subject matter. 

Each Gospel and Epistle is pre- 
ceded by a historical sketch of the 
book and the writer. This, with the 
explanatory notes, makes for a fuller 
understanding of the text. An added 
feature of the work is that the words 
of Christ are made to stand out by 
being set in italics, while all allusions 
to the Old Testament are set in small 
capitals. These devices help the 
reader grasp more fully the meaning 
cf the Scriptures. _ 

Further clarity to the understand- 
ing of the text is afforded by the di- 
vision of each chapter of the four 
Gospels according to subject matter 
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under appropriate headings. It would 
add immensely to the usefulness of 
the work if there were a table of these 
subdivisions added to the index. Such 
an index would increase its value as 
a book of meditations. 

The Epistles are divided according 
to the subject matter and the dog- 
matic and moral teaching contained 
therein. This makes the Epistles, 
which for the layman have been so 
difficult, much more intelligible with- 
out sacrificing the dignity of the lan- 
guage. 

One striking feature is the rendi- 
tion in poetic form of the poetic parts 
of the Gospels and the Apocalypse— 
retaining poetry according to the He- 
brew concept, a series of parallelisms 
end the rewording of identical ideas. 

The table of contents, as has been 
noted, seems incomplete. An index 
of the Sunday Epistles and Gospels 
would have helped the student as well 
as the layman, though all should ap- 
preciate the text without these guides. 


Sorrow Built a Bridge 

By Katherine Burton. 
Longmans, Green & Co., New York. 
Price, $2.50. 


J ATHERINE Burton’s “Sorrow Built 

a Bridge’ is a biography cast in 
the form of a story that will hold 
most readers. 

It is the story of a descendant of 
the New England Puritans, Rose 
Hawthorne Lathrop, who spent the 
latter days of her life providing care 
for the poor afflicted with incurable 
cancer. 

She was one of the extraordinary 
women of the first years of this cen- 
tury. Brilliant, with many friends 
and a background that would have 


assured her success in the literary 
world, she chose a life of poverty and 
drudgery to nurse strangers who were 
afflicted with a disease that was loath- 
some to their own kin. She not only 
worked in the slums, but lived there 
until her hospital was built in West- 
chester. 


She was the youngest of the three 
children of Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
the Novelist, and Sophia Peabody. 
Born near Lenox, Massachusetts, 
while she was still a baby the family 
moved to Concord, the home of many 
of New England’s authors and art- 
ists. Her home life was most happy 
because the marriage of her parents 
was a happy one. Her father; a 
man of letters, influenced the child 
and her mother was deeply spiritual. 
While Rose was still a little girl the 
family moved to England where Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne was the United 
States Consul at Liverpool. In their 
travels on the Continent they lived in 
Rome and in Florence where they 
came in contact with the Catholic 
Church. It was while they were in 
Rome that Rose accidently ran into 
Pope Pius IX in the Vatican Gar- 
dens. He graciously blessed the child 
and she never forgot it for her moth- 
er taught her to appreciate the favor. 


J was after their return to Concord 

that Nathaniel Hawthorne died sud- 
denly in 1864. This was the first 
great sorrow in Rose’s life and it 
made changes in the family. They 
went to Europe where she met 
George Lathrop who later became her 
husband; then to England where her 
mother died. The family drifted 
apart and in the United States Rose 
became Mrs. Lathrop. She and her 
husband were happy for a while but 
their marriage was not a successful 
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one. A son was born but he lived 
only five years. Strange as it may 
seem, they had him baptized while he 
was an infant but they remained out- 
side the Church for years. Both 
Rose and her husband came into the 
Church in 1891. She was then forty 
years old. They practised their re- 
ligion with enthusiasm and from it 
she derived great comfort. But soon 
it was necessary for her to leave her 
husband who did not live long. They 
remained friends and she was with 
him when he died. 
It was quite by accident that she 
stumbled upon the cancerous poor in 
New York’s lower East Side. She 
took rooms and set up a shelter. She 
dressed their wounds and gave them 
every attention until death came to 
their relief. Sometimes she shared 
her own room with one of them when 
the tiny shelter was crowded, and 
j more than once she gave up her bed 
and slept in a chair. Aided only by a 
young college girl, Alice Huber, who 
was later to become a Dominican Sis- 
ter with her, she began the charity 
that was to make her famous. When 
she took the habit of the Third Or- 
der of Dominicans Mrs. Lathrop be- 
came Sister Mary Alphonsa. 
_ This remarkable woman made thou- 
sands of friends and begged from 
_ them for her poor. In time she was 
ae to ” Geum: great sanatarium 


home and the court of the Sovereign 
Pontiff. This interest has increased 
and multiplied since the present in- 
domitable Pope has succeeded to the 
chair of Peter. Thomas B. Morgan 
is an American and a non-Catholic 
“covered” the Vatican as a 
reporter since 1921. The many 
“flashes” of great moment that he 
has sent hurtling over the Atlantic 
have helped play their part in record- 
ing current history. He has taken 
time out, as it were, from his report- 
ing to tell the setting from which his 
news has been derived. 


who has 


HE takes us with him in this book 

into the Vatican palace and lends us 
his eyes to look at some of the most 
stirring events in Christendom. He 
went to Rome in 1921. The next 
year Pope Benedict. XV © died. 
Through the kindness of Monsignor 
Pizzardo, so well known to many 
Americans, he was allowed entrance 
into the apostolic palaces while. the 
Vatican attendants kept death watch 
over a Pope. Measured dignity mark 
his words as he tells of the adminis- 
tration of the last sacraments and. the 
ceremonial incident on the actual 
passing of the supreme Pontiff. We 
learn here that the ceremonial tapping 
with a small silver hammer of the 
forehead of the dead Pontiff and the 
thrice-calling of him by his baptismal 
name by the Cardinal Camerlengo 
have been abandoned. This cardinal 
is informed by the physician that 
death has come and he turns to those 


present and announces “Vere papa ce tur 

” The Pope is dead. The — 

nine-day funeral rites of the dead Y 
Pope are faithfully described. iff 


mortuus est. 


THE HOLY NAME joule 
nection with the signing of the Lat-_ 
eran Treaty are remarkably well por- io 
trayed. This is equally true of the ~ 
meeting between the Pope and Mus- — 
solini when the latter was received in — 


audience Feb. 11, 1932. 


[ue book is filled with vivid ac-_ 

counts of the daily life at the Vati- : 
can and the procedure behind the sol- — 
emn ceremonies. It makes interest 
ing and refreshing reading. . 


Joyce Kilmer’s Anthology of 
Catholic Poets 


The Lweright Corp. New York. 
Price, $1.98. 


this Anthology in.1917, butt 
rise of a new distinguished group off 4 
Catholic poets since the War a 


N ewman, Alice SMeyacll) 
Tabb, Father Ryan, “Francis 7 
son, etc., side by awh ae 


Leonard Fecuee Theodore Ma 
Father O’ Donnell and many 


